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discourse to-night see advertised inaugural, but 
will not have the usual characteristics inaugural address, 
which commonly laid out broad lines and sketches the aims 
and policy some institution study. You have not asked 
for that, nor you need it, for you know quite well what you 
need only inaugural the sense that deliver the 
first lecture your session and preface saying that 
much honoured the invitation come here, and particularly 
glad under the presidency, and necessary protection, 
Vice-Provost. that feeling you all share, for some his 
excellences are known you; and that has many more can 
assure you from daily experience. His will the credit should 
succeed interesting you: his the blame not. His will 
the had almost said the privilege—on this occasion 
supplementing such information shall impart, and calling 
your attention the grosser faults misstatement and omission. 


pretend that can set before you hour’s lecture 
neat little conspectus the medieval view what call Natural 
History would ridiculous. introduce you some the 
current notions possible. 

Like all the rest the sciences, Natural History, which 
mean really zoology and botany, was cultivated very 
considerable extent the Greeks. Any modern scientist will 
tell you that Aristotle was, this other provinces 
knowledge, most astonishingly gifted pioneer, really faithful 
observer, wedded the pursuit truth. his History 
Animals and his many lesser tracts their structure and life 
laid foundations which have never needed uprooted. Had 
the world’s history allowed succession like-minded men 


The Inaugural Address the Annual Meeting the Association, Chester, 
delivered January 1931. was illustrated many lantern slides. 
No. 
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continue his work without interruption—but useless 
know fact that one convulsion after another— 
the rise and fall empires, the decline old races and the 
coming new ones—did time after time put back the clock. 
And was easy for the intellectual output centuries 
blotted out single campaign that until the advent the 
printed book there was security that what great mind had 
evolved literature science would preserved for future 
generations. Aristotle, and Greek knowledge generally, accord- 
ingly, were submerged for many hundred years, and even when 
the thirteenth century the wizard Michael Scot translated his History 
Animals from Arabic into Latin, can’t said have found 
its public all quickly have exercised great influence. 

Deprived any trustworthy guidance, what did the medieval 
person, say the twelfth century, make the animal popula- 
tion the world about him? For any truthful knowledge the 
ordinary man had depend his own eyes and what 
heard from the farmer and the huntsman. They could tell him 
about the denizens the farm, and beasts and birds chase. 
But was anything student, questioned his books 
about Nature—what were his books, and what had they tell 
him? may have had Pliny’s Natural History—a vast com- 
pilation depending books more than observation, yet capable 
yielding quantity good information. But that was 
rather rare book. most probably had Solinus, single volume 
moderate compass which almost wholly depends Pliny, but 
adds little, and that little not very trustworthy. More certainly 
had Isidore’s Origins—an encyclopedia which uses Solinus and 
great many other writers, but has original observation. 

But here pause. important remember that our 
student was almost sure cleric, and very likely monk. 
And question which would inevitably occur him would 
this :—What bearing have these facts Natural History 
religion more concretely: What can learn from the 
habits the lion the hedgehog? And, once arrived that 
point, our student standing the true point view the 
Medieval Natural Historian. quite reasonable one. 
recognise still reasonable interested the universe 
because the work God, and draw conclusions from 
about His nature, and think that proportion our increased 
knowledge get more from it. The old method, which forms 
part subject, was more naive one. The reading world 
those days would accept some perfectly unfounded statement 
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about animal, and cry, What lesson all us! without 


the ant, thou consider her ways, and wise which having 
guide, overseer, ruler, provideth her meat the summer, and gathereth her 
food the harvest. 


That the starting-point the old-fashioned observer Nature. 
took shape book called Physiologus, the Naturalist, 
which was put together long before medieval times—perhaps 
the fourth century—very likely Egypt, some community 
monks. consists some forty chapters, each which draws 
valuable moral religious lesson from the—almost always 
fabulous—habits propensities animal. The book was 
written Greek and was translated into Syriac and Ethiopic, 
and doubt Coptic and Armenian. But don’t hear great 
deal about the East. More important the fact that 
was also translated into Latin. And some unknown time 
the twelfth century and some unknown person, whom 
suspect having been Englishman, was taken hand and 
amplified many additions and became what call the Bestiary. 
Now the Bestiary has very long literary history, which not 
going trouble you with more than say that was rendered 
into almost every European language, including even Welsh, 
Irish, and Icelandic. will stick the Latin form which 
was current England, especially the twelfth century. 
don’t know that would ever have attracted much attention— 
for has scientific literary merits whatever—but for the 
fact that early stage was furnished with pictures. was 
picture book that earned its popularity and took its place 
along with the three four others which adorned the studies 
church-stalls persons quality and prelates. For, parenthetic- 
ally, many are the specimens twelfth and thirteenth century 
picture books have, and great the variety pictures 
find them, the finest ones are almost sure either Psalters 
(which develop degenerate into Books Hours) illustrated 
copies the Revelation, Bestiaries. Very well, the Bestiary 
picture book, but for one person who has seen manuscript 
Bestiary there are hundreds and thousands who may every day 
see subjects taken from it; especially heraldry. When you 
pelican plucking its breast, phoenix Fire Insurance 
badge, or, most familiar all, unicorn, you are looking 
something which but for the Bestiary would not have been there. 


Because was something the character habits these 
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creatures described the Bestiary which was the reason 
their being put where they are and adopted ensigns noble 
families. could multiply heraldic examples, but they are not 
the only ones. your own cathedral here Chester the carvings 
beneath the seats called misericords some them illustrate 
subjects taken from this same source. Among the strange 
creatures carved round the arches Norman doors the student 
the Bestiary meets old friends, and does many bench- 
ends, corbels, capitals columns, etc., this country, not 
speak what may find Italy France. short, medieval 
imagery was very much influenced this curious 

you see the Bestiary has its importance. And now 
daresay you would like hear little more about what says 
and about its pictures. shall confine myself the MS. copies 
which are English origin (it not long since made 
examination every English copy could hear of), only limiting 
myself those that are Latin and have pictures. Well, 
said, the Bestiary grew out Physiologus, and the earliest copies 
were more than version that rather short book, 
which Beasts and Birds and Fish were talked about order. 
Then the twelfth century somebody England began combing 
out the book, putting Beasts, Birds and Fish into separate classes, 
and adding notices great many, most which took out 
that encyclopedia Isidore which mentioned. also copied 
number edifying extracts from St. Ambrose’s work the 
Six Days Creation. that the end have compilation 
over hundred chapters; and, time goes on, student here 
and there makes additions from other books, and even recasts the 
whole work. trouble you with more details. will only 
say that there are somewhat over forty English copies with 
pictures known me, ranging date from the twelfth the 
fifteenth century—but only one late that. the best 
belong the twelfth and thirteenth. 

course the Bestiary starts off with the Lion. took over 
from Physiologus three statements about the Lion’s habits, none 
which have any foundation fact. First, that when pursued 
obliterates his track with his tail. Second, that sleeps with 
his eyes open. Third, that his cubs are born dead, and are 
quickened the third day the father lion roaring over them. 


One English investigator, Mr. Druce, has specially distinguished him- 
self collecting English examples—Chester laid under contribution—of 
Bestiary subjects woodwork and stone. You will find articles his profusely 
illustrated various periodicals, notably the Archeological Journal, from about 
1911. 
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These are severally interpreted Physiologus the Incarnation, 
the Burial, and the Resurrection Christ. After that the 
Bestiary takes the tale and states that the lion spares men 
they prostrate themselves before him, that very much 
terrified the crowing cock, especially white cock, and 
that when indisposed cures himself eating live monkey— 
with many other equally fabulous assertions, and some that are 
not fabulous. 

Its next item the Tiger, whom the following habit 
reported. That the tigress, discovering that hunter has 
carried off her cubs, pursues him with incredible swiftness. 
Prepared for this, the hunter casts down before her ball glass. 
this she sees herself reflected miniature, and, believing 
the cub, pauses: discovering the trick, she resumes her 
the hunter throws down another ball, and repeats the 
process until has gained place safety, the tigress tired 
out. St. Ambrose seems responsible for this—though 
did not invent it. (It one the subjects found your 
cathedral.) 

Naturally not going through the whole book. shall 
but take subject here and there, being guided the order the 
text. 

Here, instance, the Griffin, which read that 
winged animal that lives the mountains beyond the North 
and resembles the lion body and the eagle the head. can 
carry off horse. The Elephant follows, and him much 
said mixture fact and fable. Cambridge manuscript 
you see him with his howdah and what the Book Maccabees 
calls the Indian that rules him. little French picture you 
see two elephants the pairing season taking refuge the water 
and eluding the dragon, which their This 
fable, but would not have you think that were completely 
ignorant what the elephant was really like. 1248 St. Louis 
France made present live one Henry III England, 
and Matthew Paris, our great historian that time, made 
couple drawings this elephant from life, and was really 
very capable and faithful artist. 

Then have the Crocodile—incredibly unlike. the 
Cambridge MS. devouring man. But the crocodile has 
troubles his own, illustrated French picture. There 
beast called Hydrus which enters his mouth when asleep 
and eats his way through him with fatal results. 

Another Cambridge gives illustration the fidelity 
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the Dog. the upper scene the dog, whose master has been 
beheaded, starves himself death beside the corpse; while 
below you see how, when King Lysimachus was burnt, his faithful 
dog leapt into the flames and perished with him. Only was 
fact the corpse Lysimachus and the funeral pyre that were 
the artist was unfamiliar with cremation. 

reptiles show you the Basilisk, from the latest all 
copies. Though the text does not say so, the artist evidently 
had mind the story that was hatched out egg laid 
oldcock. His concentrated venom such that kills man, beast, 
bird sight, without contact. Some state that the best 
weapon against him was looking-glass, since his reflection 
was fatal himself. cannot help thinking what deal 
pleasure some would lose that were the universal rule. 
But others, and among them the Bestiary, held that the weasel 
could always get the better him. 

The adder stopping her ears shown the French MS. The 
figure the right should rights enchanter whose spell 
the beast refuses listen. is, fact, man casting his money 
into the sea, because those who are immersed the cares this 
world are like the deaf adder, while who resigns all earthly 
possession can listen the heavenly voice. This perversion 
the original picture. 

Last Bestiary pictures another admirable drawing 
from one the Cambridge copies, representing the monstrous 
fish known the large and sluggish that 
remains stationary for years with its back above water, until 
bushes grow and mistaken for island. Mariners 
moor their ship and light fire, and when feels the heat 
plunges the sea bottom and takes ship and all with it. You 
meet this fish the story Sindbad the you meet him also 
the voyage St. Brandan, where has proper name his 
own, Jasconius. encircles the whole world, and his object 
life there put his tail into his mouth, but this finds difficult 
accomplishment, and earthquakes and storms result from his 
efforts. the Bestiary furnishes valuable moral lesson, 
being compared the Devil. Those who are ignorant the 
Devil’s wiles put confidence him and bind themselves him 
their works, and with him are plunged into hell fire. This one 
the tales which the Bestiary has taken over from Physiologus, 
goes back long way. 

After going through the categories beasts, birds, reptiles, and 
fish the Bestiary tails off into disquisition upon trees, and then 
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into one upon the nature man—both borrowed from Isidore. 
But these are comparatively dull. 

shall return the Bestiary order hang the 
second part but first shall say word about some 
other books which treated Natural History more com- 
prehensive scale. Late the twelfth century Alexander Neckam 
St. Albans wrote the Nature Things; the first half 
the thirteenth Vincent—commonly called Vincent Beauvais— 
compiled the greatest all medieval encyclopedias, four 
bulky divisions, the Speculum, Mirror Morals, Doctrine, 
Nature, and History. And the fourteenth Bartholomew the 
Englishman wrote the Properties Things, enormous book 
which was known the Elizabethans the English version one 
Stephen Batman; Batman upon Bartholomew authority 
often cited commentators Shakespeare. Some these 
compilers indulge stories about the sagacity animals which 
remind the columns the Spectator generation ago, even 
the Points from Letters the present day. 
tempted cite two. Vincent his Mirror Nature tells 
animal called enitra, which suppose marmot some 
kind. lives, says he, Germany. The pair construct 
nest hillock with store-place for food the winter. The 
male nature parsimonious, the female greedy. this 
account the male stops the entrance the larder, that his wife 
may not get the food. She, however, full guile, makes 
secret entrance the back the mound and steals much 
she desires. The consequence that the end winter the 
husband reduced skin and bone, while the wife positively 
shines with fatness. moral lesson drawn from this 
Vincent; but surely some have observed the circle 
our acquaintance married couples whom might fitly 
applied. 

Alexander Neckam, again, has story the artfulness the 
parrot. You may recollect that his lamentation over Saul and 
Jonathan, David said, mountains Gilboa, let there 
dew upon you,” and what follows. There consequence 
dew nor rain upon those hills, and parrots, which are susceptible 
damp, breed there large numbers. Now knight Britain 
had parrot, great favourite the family, for many years, and 
this knight went crusade, and, like the Amalekite, happening 
chance upon Mount Gilboa, saw there parrot which 
strongly reminded him his own—so much that said it, 
Our parrot, which just like you, his cage home, sends you 
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sooner had uttered these words than the 
strange parrot fell the ground, all appearance dead. The 
knight was good deal surprised, and when returned home, 
told his family the incident, the presence his own parrot, 
which listened attentively the story, and when the climax was 
reached uttered loud cry and fell over—again all appearance 
lifeless. Great was the lamentation the family they took the 
bird out the cage and laid down the open air the chance 
its recovery. their horror and discomfiture the parrot 
instantly spread its wings and flew off, presumably rejoin its 
companion Mount Gilboa. The whole thing had been 
put-up job, exactly how contrived not for guess. But 
one, sure, who has observed the depths guile that lurk 
parrot’s eye can refuse credence this anecdote. 

The hotch-potch unscientific Natural History which fills 
these large tomes (and others which have not time mention) 
was destined replaced better material time went on. 
Even the men the later Middle Ages could not put with the 
Bestiary have said, only know one copy late the 
fifteenth century. But the process replacement and the 
evolution modern views nature were very gradual, and 
surprising see how late date some the old beliefs hang 
on. intercalate here picture two from book the 
sixteenth century written very industrious naturalist, 
Aldrovandus most whose pictures are accurate 
enough. Yet thought not unreasonable set these things 
before his readers. First have three wonders the deep 
the sea pig with several supplementary eyes, the monk fish of— 
possibly—amiable nature, and the bishop fish certainly not. 
then have two hope, rarities. The first 
eight-legged and crowned cockatrice basilisk—cockatrice, you 
must know, the same word crocodile, though the medieval 
people did not treat it. variety, suppose, 
the tortoise has twelve legs, least four eyes and four ears, and 
must, one would think, have spent most its time debating 
which way go. 

think that perhaps the Britannica justified 
saying that Aldrovandus was totally destitute the critical 
faculty. 

Then switch back the Bestiary, only take fresh 
start and survey somewhat different province. Several copies 
the Bestiary one its various forms begin with section 
about the curious races people who dwell the remoter parts 
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the earth. People were puzzled account for their existence. 
One story was that they were the result Adam’s daughters 
disregarding their father’s express warnings, and eating certain 
herbs which grew near their home Damascus. That there 
were strange varieties the human race very different from 
appearance was the constant belief. indeed the fact, 
though this case truth not quite odd fiction. The stock 
quotation from Othello, about anthropophagi and men whose 
heads grow beneath their shoulders, adequate description 
the gentry whom have mind. difficult say where 
encounter them first the literature Western Europe; but 
pre-Christian Greek writers such Ctesias and Megasthenes, who 
described the East the fourth century B.c., were not guiltless 
reporting tales them; and the romances Alexander the 
Great’s adventures the second third century made them 
popular did any other vehicle. Indeed, the true history 
Alexander, his amazing inroads into regions previously unknown, 
excited the imagination all the Greek world, and set making 
wonderful stories what must have and its inventions 
lasted on, and spread over lands the west and north which 
even Alexander had not heard. Let show you few pictures 
from thirteenth-century copy one the romances. There 
are four them. The first two have with the savage 
nations Gog and Magog who infested Central Asia. was the 
great claim Alexander upon the gratitude posterity that 
had shut these people building wall and gate across the 
single narrow outlet their country. They will only emerge 
the last times. The first slide shows their unpleasant habits— 
cannibalism, and the eating snakes and toads; the second 
see Alexander besieging their city. Next picture three 
abnormal sorts men—one nude and vegetarian, who would not 
attract much attention now. The next living flames; the 
third possessed one large foot with which shades himself 
from the sun. This last, who called Sciapous, mentioned 
Aristophanes the Birds. have seen him carved 
bench-end English church, and the fronts cathedrals 
abroad. Ishallshow him again. fourth and last Alexander 
slide you see the one-legged and one-eyed ambassador people 
like himself coming Alexander, who think granted terms 
this nation. 

But the Alexander-romances are not our only source for 
pictures these races. You will find them old maps the 
world; the Hereford map, for instance, about the year 1300. 
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Nay, they are seen thirteenth-century rose window 
Lausanne and recently has fallen investigate 
book wholly devoted them, which call the Marvels the 
East, and which have three pretty early copies, the 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth centuries respectively one Anglo- 
Saxon, one Anglo-Saxon and Latin, the third Latin only. 
All three have pictures. The tract must quite ancient. Most 
taken out spurious letter, perhaps old the fourth 
century, supposed written explorer the Emperor 
Hadrian. course was more written the Emperor 
Hadrian than was me: it’s clumsy fiction, but valuable 
because puts together whole collection travellers’ tales. 
very inartistic construction, consisting mainly series 
paragraphs, saying: Hard these people there dwells another 
tribe fifteen feet high,” the like. 

The pictures take from this represent the following. lady 
with beard, clad horse-hide. These people are huntresses, 
and employ tigers and leopards place dogs. lady with 
boar’s tusks, ox’s tail, and camel’s these persons are twelve 
feet high and white marble. Alexander the Great, being 
unable capture any them, killed large number. man 
with long ears, wrapped about his arms. The people this 
tribe are fifteen feet high and ten feet broad. night they lie 
one ear and cover themselves with the other. they catch 
sight man, they spread out their ears and flee over the sand 
with incredible swiftness. The last the four slides perhaps needs 
some elucidation. shows tribe who have animals’ heads but 
human bodies. They speak many languages, and when they see 
stranger they accost him his own tongue and inquire after his 
parents and friends. When they have got hold him they eat 
but thereafter take his head their hands and lament over 
it, like the crocodile. Our picture shows the various moments— 
Salutation, Mastication, Lamentation. They remind 
phenomenon described the truthful Marco Polo, voices heard 
travellers the great desert Gobi Shamo, exactly what 
Shakespeare calls tongues that syllable men’s 
the traveller leaves the caravan and follows the sound, never 
seen again. 

And now, that you may have these truths more firmly impressed 
upon you, will show you rapid succession number these 
varieties mankind, taken from the Nuremberg Chronicle 
1493. Here have the man with the large lower lip—hardly 
exaggeration when you think the African tribes who distend 
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their lips with rings shell. The man with the dog’s head. There 
was correspondence the ninth century between German 
theologians whether this race had souls and could saved. 
The decision ought have been their favour, for the true 
original form the story St. Christopher read that was 


man; and there was another who was converted 


Andrew. 

The pygmy who has every spring sally forth protect his 
crops from the cranes who arrive hungry from their long flight 
from the north. These were known Homer. The sciapous 
with his one umbrageous foot; the one-legged man who can run 
swiftly that captures deer; the man who has ears long 
that can wrap himself You have seen him already. 
The man with his face his chest. They are said eight 
feet high and eight feet broad, but know nothing their 
disposition. somewhat later woodcut will end with. 
taking call before the curtain. The dog-headed man, the 
face the chest man, new figure, two-headed child, the 
lady with one eye her forehead, and the indispensable sciapous. 

You have now seen enough perhaps the typical imagery 
the monstrous world give you idea its nature. Needless 
say, have not exhausted it. Nor have pretended philoso- 
phise the least degree about the attitude the medieval mind 
towards nature. plausibly compared the attitude 
the child’s mind; but the medieval people were not children. 
The fact is, think, that them the accurate observation and 
investigation nature had not begun seem important 
comparison with matters conduct and religion, not speak 
war, law and art. When, the light Aristotle’s writings, 
did begin seem worthy attention, some few took 
and the world widened their view, and what 
call the Renaissance supervened, their work took the spirit 
dignify with the name scientific, and side side with 
astronomy and mathematics and medicine, truer Natural 
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The true story frightfully romantic had been the fiction 
gloomy fancy.—Boswell, the Hebrides 

never read heard any wife, whatever was her crime, cruelly and 
barbarously treatt have been.—Lady Grange Erskine Tinwald. 


the summer 1930 considerable publicity was given 
the tiny island St. Kilda, till then the farthest outpost 
human habitation the north-western Atlantic, and now aban- 
doned the gannets and the scarts. that very time chance 
placed hands original document—not hitherto pub- 
the one historical romance with which St. 
Kilda’s obscure history connected. was thus naturally 
tempted compare with such documents have come down 
us, and the present article attempt retell the story 
Lady Grange their light. makes claim originality, 
and indeed the main thread the story may found the 
fourth volume Andrew Lang’s History Scotland. But the 
incident amazing and throws such flood light upon the 
peculiar social and political conditions Scotland between the 
two Jacobite rebellions, that apology seems needed for dressing 
new form, for the benefit Southron readers. 

the years following the Scottish Union specially prominent 
part was played the Earl Mar—popularly known Bob- 
bing John,” owing the facility with which transferred his 
allegiance from Tory Whig and back again. But after the 
death Queen Anne was dismissed from office, and after 
brief interval withdrew Scotland, where raised the standard 
rebellion Braemar and became the chief minister the 
phantom James VIII,” whose defeat Sheriffmuir his 
incompetence materially contributed. The earldom Mar was, 
course, forfeited, and James’s grant titular dukedom was 
poor consolation for exile and poverty. 1721 was ready 
accept large pension from George and year later his 
name figured distinctly equivocal light connection with 
the trial Bishop Atterbury. Henceforth the Jacobites looked 
askance him, and James did not answer his letters, yet all 
his efforts failed secure him pardon, and 1732 closed 
unhappy life Aachen. 

Thanks the early political activities Mar, his younger 
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prother, James Erskine, made rapid career, and the year 
1706, the age 27—only one year after being called the 
Scottish Bar—he was raised the Bench Lord Grange, while 
the same time acting chief factor for the Mar estates during 
the Earl’s constant absences England. 1710 was actually 
promoted the position Lord Justice Clerk, but lost again 
1714, when Mar fell from power George I’s accession. 
did not, however, lose his seat upon the bench, and became 
zealous adherent the Hanoverian cause and above all the 
Presbyterian settlement, taking specially prominent part 
the discussions the General Assembly the years following 
the rebellion. was intimate with the historian Woodrow and 
other leading ministers; took part the heresy hunt against 
Professor Simson Glasgow; discussed such questions 
necessary connection betwixt moral seriousness and grace 
corresponded with Isaac Watts the subject his further 
writings anent the studied Hebrew order 
better understand the and according Dr. 
Alexander Carlyle, whose father’s parish Prestonpans Grange 
was the leading layman, kept late hours settling high 
points Calvinism,” though not without 
The belief witchcraft was only slowly dying Scotland and 
Grange not merely dabbled visions and apparitions, but col- 
lected works demonology, which kept specially built 
library his country house, cube feet,” with secret 
door the fields, which according local gossip admitted 
night shapes more tangible than those the spirit world. That 
his moral character was means free from reproach evident 
enough from his published diary, from which will suffice 
quote his own admission that during storm off the coast 
Holland, when the ship was actual danger, kept his 
cabin reading Rochester’s bawdy (other more drastic 
passages are better not have the definite state- 
ment Alexander Carlyle, his day one the most distinguished 
and reputable Scottish divines, that Grange and his friends 

passed their time alternate scenes religion and debauchery, spending the 
day meetings for prayer and pious conversation and their nights lewdness 
and revelling. There doubt their profligacy and have frequently 
seen them drowned tears, during the whole sacramental Sunday, when, 


far observation could reach, they could have rational object 
acting part.® 

Diary Senator the College Justice, ed. Maidment (1843), 
25. Woodrow, Analecta (Maitland Club), 379. 

Autobiography Alexander Carlyle, 14. 

Diary, supra, pp. 79-85. 


Autobiography, 18. 
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not surprising that stories should circulate about such 
man, and that should accused double-dealing and 
hypocrisy. doggerel elegy the notorious Colonel 
tells us, villainy that he’s outshined, Hypocret, Lord 
Woodrow records that Grange himself had shown him 
paper which had been stuck the doors his Edinburgh 
house and the Assembly House, containing Queries 
pensioner the Pope, whither Lord Grange can answer 
the former queries, whither answer them ought 
believed.” say, the suspicions against him were 
much political personal: already 1726 had complained 
Woodrow that was represented Jacobite, and the 
same bottome with his brother the Earl Mar: that letters 
were wrote from some considerable persons Edinburgh 
when went last London, representing him most danger- 
ous man and friend the King and Government,” and that 
these letters had had their effect upon Sir Robert Walpole and 
“other great men.” Evidently there were many people who 
attributed Grange’s zeal for the new dispensation Church and 
State his hopes saving for his nephew and his own family 
what could still saved the attainted Mar estates, and 
the very end worked untiringly secure pardon for the 
penitent Mar himself. may well that motives personal 
advantage influenced his conduct: yet difficult read the 
notes that the gossipy Woodrow has left Grange’s conver- 
sation without accepting them the main genuine. For 
instance, 1727 appears have used his audience with 
George order warn the King against showing any favour 
the heretical Mr. Simson. 1730, again, showed constant 
anxiety the designs Walpole and Islay (his all-powerful 
deputy Scottish affairs) for introducing superintendents into 
the Church Scotland; while the other hand spoke 
the Pretender not only generally hated and despised 
England, but perfectly abandoned all wickedness and 
the very blackest apart from being gross 
libel, going much farther than any crypto-Jacobite likely 
have gone. 

Such was the man who young lawyer (the exact 
date uncertain) contracted marriage with lady some 
beauty, but tempestuous and unbalanced character—Rachel, 
daughter Chisly Dalry, south-country laird who, having 

Analecta, 510 (May 1728). 
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quarrelled with his wife and refused make any allowance for 
her for their children, murdered the Lord President (Lockhart 
Carnwath) one dark evening Edinburgh close, out 
resentment judgment the courts against him. This deed 
1689, while Dundee was rousing the Highlands for 
King James and while Edinburgh was rent the uncertain 
passions rival cliques and parties: but even amid the recent 
memories the Killing Time” was regarded with special 
horror. Rachel inherited her father’s temper and was reported 
have forced James Erskine marry her, pointing pistol 
his head and reminding him Lockhart’s marriage 
was distasteful the Mar family, and have Grange’s own 
statement (dated June 1718) that marriage had dis- 
obliged all from whom expected None the less, 
they brought family eight children, and have the 
statement the lady herself, from her island prison, told 
together, few non thought happy.” But 1730 relations 
had become exceedingly strained between them, and July 
Woodrow records open breach, the lady having taken 
jealousy him, charged him with guilt with another,” set 
spies him, intercepted his letters, and denounced him the 
Lord Justice Clerk for treasonable tendencies. last Lady 
Grange, being for her drunkenness, palpable and open, and 
her violent unhappy temper and mismanagement inhibited 
Lord,” left him and eventually consented separation. 
Grange showed his friend razor which had taken from under 
her pillow, and declared that she attempted 
murder him and was innumerable ways while 
according her account, Grange got out the house after 
much threatening.” According Woodrow 

This man owned his greatest enemies have had the greatest provoca- 
tions possible, and his family distresses have even drawn pity from them that 
groundlessly have loaded him with the greatest calumnies and reproaches. 
reckon him among the greatest men this time, and would fain hope the 
calumnies cast him are very groundless, but they are exceedingly fostered 


and spread such dislike him for his zealous appearances for this Church 
and against Mr. 


Though living apart, however, Lady Grange continued 


Maidment’s preface Diary, supra, viii; Carlyle, Autobiography, 

Diary, 85. 

David Laing, Lady Grange,” Proceedings Society Antiquaries 
Scotland, (1874-6), 601. 

Scots Magazine, Nov. 1817, 334; Analecta, 1v. 165. 

Analecta, 165-6. 
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meddle her husband’s affairs, and March 1731 find him 
leaving secretly for London order give her the slip. The 
purpose this journey was secure custody his sister-in- 
law, Lady Mar, daughter the first Duke Kingston, who 
had quarrelled with her husband and not followed him into 
exile, and who the instance her masterful sister, Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, and with the help her powerful Whig con- 
nections, had been declared and with charge 
£2000 sterling yearly out the estate, was the hands 
our and retained Lady Mary’s custody. the eve 
departure Grange told his cousin Erskine Pittodry that 
Lady Mar was now quite well,” but that her sister will prob- 
ably oppose her liberty, because she would lose, and Lord Mar 
gain, £500 yearly.” While trying get some the Mar estates 
sold—to Farquharson Invercauld and other Highland lairds— 
Grange still hoped procure Mar’s pardon and repatriation, or, 
failing that, bring Lady Mar back Scotland, for the advan- 
tage her family.”* But met his match Lady Mary, 
who flatly ascribed Lady Mar’s state mind her husband’s 
bad Grange saw his sister-in-law “ten twelve 
and found her sound judgment and memory, but 
very vapourish, low spirits and easily but 
when set out win Lord Gower and others for her return 
Scotland, Lady Mary sent for Lord Erskine and told him his 
father and uncle were the two greatest villains alive and scolded 
him outrageously for more than which 
Grange quotes Ecclesiastes and retires discomfited the 
north. 

Grange had won the interest Townsend, Walpole’s colleague 
and brother-in-law, but only when his influence was declining 
even Cardinal Fleury and the French Ambassador were mobil- 
ised Mar’sfavour. But Whig suspicions weighed more strongly, 
and the masterful Lord Islay seems have played Grange 
line like any fish, till final interview, with cloudy looks 
insinuated discoveries against also” and spoke bad 
which Walpole’s secret service men had intercepted. 
Grange denied damned villainous malicious but 
was clearly case semper aliquid haeret, and Mar was left 


Letters Lord Grange (Spalding Miscellany, 5), March, 1730/1. 

Analecta, Iv. 228. Letters, supra, 

Mar’s son his first wife, who had been allowed return and given 
commission the British army. 

That Lady Mary also was open criticism may inferred from 
spiteful line, Who starves sister forswears debt.” 
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exile. Meanwhile small wonder man whose political 
professions and domestic conduct inspired equal distrust failed 
obtain permission drag off the Duke Kingston’s daughter 
some Highland fastness. The incident only acquires its full 
significance and perspective the light what soon follows. 

clear that Lord Grange ascribed part his failure 
the malice his wife. the eve his departure for the south 
had learned that was her intention visit London and 
work against him. You will remember,” wrote Erskine 
Pittodry, 


with what lying impudence she threatened Lord Grange and many his friends 
with accusations high treason and other capital crimes, and spoke loud 
her accusing directly signed information the Lord Justice Clerk, that 
came his ears, and she was stopt hearing said that the mad woman 
came him, would cause his footmen turn her downstairs. What effect 
her lies may have, where she not well known and with those who from 
opposition what Lord Grange about may think their interest encourage 
them, one cannot certainly know: but proper measures not fallen 
against it, the creature may prove troublesome. any rate this wholle affair 
will require great deal diligence, caution and 

are believe his much later statement—in letter addressed 
her chief champion Thomas Hope Rankeillor, whom 
could not hope fob off with sheer she often 
attacked house and from the streets and among the footmen 
and chairmen visiters cryed and raged against and mine 
and watched for the streets and chaced from place 
place the most indecent and shameless manner and threatened 
attack the bench,” and even assailed his sister and her 
own daughter with violent scolding and curses,” they were 
leaving the Tron Church one Sunday.? For firsthand descrip- 
tion Lady Grange the eve the tragedy must again 
turn Dr. Carlyle’s childish memories. 


She was gorgeously dressed: her face was like the moon, and patched all 
over, not for ornament, but use. For these eighty years that have been wander- 
ing this wilderness, have seen nothing like her but General Dickson Kil- 
bucko. short, she appeared the lady with whom all well-educated 
children were acquainted, the Great Scarlet Whore 
Even the friends who arranged separation for her, including 
her sister and brother-in-law the Hamiltons Olivestob and 
her kinsman Hope Rankeillor, appear have regarded her 
impossible, and her seclusion, without judicial proceed- 
ings,” desirable for the sake the family. But what actually 
occurred went far beyond anything that could have been expected 
from leading judge civilised and Christian country. 

Letters, swpra, pp. 5-6. 
Ibid., 60: Grange Hope, Jan. 1740/1. 
Carlyle, op. cit., 15. 
No. 
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Shortly before midnight January 1732 Lady Grange 
was seized Edinburgh lodging-house four five High- 
landers, gagged, and, after losing some teeth the struggle, 
carried downstairs they had and then taken 
sedan-chair the outskirts the town. horses were 
waiting, and she was tied behind certain Alexander Foster 
Carsbonny, and hastily transported through the night house 
near Linlithgow belonging Edinburgh advocate named 
John Macleod, and next night Wester Polmaise, near Falkirk, 
Here she remained closely guarded near seven moneth,” 
little windowless closet, and was not even allowed outside till 
she grew sick for want air. Her gaolers were Foster and 
three men called Leishman and James and Sandy Fraser, and 
she claims have recognised one other occasion writer 
the Signet, Roderick Macleod, cousin Lord Lovat, and 
page Lovat named Peter Fraser. August she was again 
carried off night horseback the same four muffled 
not Stirling and along General Wade’s 
new way, know not how far into the Highlands.” After 
fortnight unidentified place called Milltown, she was brought 
through the Glengarry country Lochnirn (almost certainly 
Loch Hourn) and placed board the sloop certain Alexander 
Macdonald, tenant Sir Alexander Macdonald Sleat. While 
waiting start, they were visited nephew and brother 
Glengarry himself, who came with design see me, but not 
relieve September she was then transported 
the remote island Hesker, the west side Uist, and told 
that she would kept there till further from Sir 
Alexander. She managed talk one the rare visitors 
the island, who promised would tell Renkiller (Hope) where 
was but help came, and she was ten months 
Hesker before she got bread, and suffered much cold and 
hunger and many hardships and barbarous being even 
short shoes and one occasion her gaoler quoted 
Sir Alexander sorry had meddled such affair and did 
not know how get out nor could induced 
communicate with the neighbouring minister Uist. Clearly 
everyone connected with the affair was bent secrecy: Foster 
would break neck did not hold peace, was 
venturing his life for last, June 1734, another 
sloop, belonging John Macleod tenant the Laird Mac- 

Letter Jan. Scots Magazine, Nov. 1817, 335. 
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and his brother Norman, who were very rud and hurt 
sore doubt again resisted vigorously—removed her 
the still more remote island St. Kilda, seventy. miles beyond 
the Outer Isles and belonging Macleod. There she was 
remain for seven years more, miserable condition,” with 
“no provisions but two pecks flour and what the place can 
afford, such milk and little barley knocked,” and only one 
man who understood little English, and half-witted and 
once drew his durk me.” 

Let leave the poor woman for moment and return 
Edinburgh. The abduction was completely successful, and 
mock funeral appears have been held Edinburgh, explain 
her But soon began rumoured that she 
was still alive, and the amazing part the whole incident 
that not finger was lifted for nearly ten years: may 
presumed that Lord Grange’s ill repute politician was out- 
weighed his theological orthodoxy, that was dangerous 
challenge Lord Session, and that even the lady’s friends 
found convenient assume that she was some comfortable 
Highland retreat. That tongues soon wagged proved 
letter Lord Lovat his cousin Thomas September 
1732, about that damned woman.” 


They said was all contrivance and that was servants that 
took her away: but defy’d them then now, and declare you, 
upon honour, that not know what become that Woman, where she 
who takes care her: but had contrived and assisted and saved 
Lord Grange from that devil, who threatened every day murder him and his 
children, would not think shame before God man: and where she is, 
wish and hope that she may never seen again, torment worthy Friend. 
But that insolent fellow Mr. Hope Rankiller, would advise him 
[not to] meddle with me, for the moment that can prove that attacks 
character and reputation any calumnie, certainly pursue him for 


unnecessary add that Lovat’s word was very little 
value (incidentally only actually denies knowledge her 
present whereabouts, not the actual abduction), and indeed 
the whole tone the letter strengthens the external evidence 
against its author. But course Lovat was still power within 
area, and such language would intimidate many. 

Meanwhile Mar was dead, Erskine ineffective and childless, 
and Grange, the next heir titles and estates, fuller than 


This has been repeatedly asserted, but have not been able find any 
documentary evidence, and not aware whether any record exists. 
This seems have involved perpetual imprisonment and 
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ever political ambition. aspired the revived Secretary- 
ship for Scotland, but this necessitated seat Parliament, 
and his enemies Walpole and Islay added clause the Election 
Bill 1734, making illegal for Scottish judge sit—a very 
proper restriction, though only invented for the express purpose 
thwarting Grange. Declaring that will not trampled 
him (Walpole), Lord Islay and his dogs,” Grange resigned his 
seat the Bench 1735 and was returned first for 
shire, and afterwards for Inverkeithing, eager combat Islay’s in- 
fluence and declaring that interest the family Mar de- 
pends it.” But, fate would have it, his first appearance 
the House coincided with the Bill upon witchcraft, and his maiden 
speech, based upon his favourite demonological studies, made 
the House titter, and finally convinced Walpole—who already 
1733 had cut him publicly reception need not 
taken seriously. the time the scandal ripens, Grange 
already disappointed man, and losing influence. 

For many years help came the unhappy Lady Grange 
St. viled, neasty, stinking poor Isle,” she calls 
was great miserie the Hasker, but I’m ten time worse 
last there came the island minister and his 
wife, who befriended her, helped her write out account 
her adventures, and promised communicate her friends. 
Yet learn from later missive, dated January 1741, that 
the minister would not venture carry the paper with him,” 
and eventually, life being threatened was after 
hindered either Edinburgh write anybody about 

was generally supposed that was the letter Charles 
Erskine (who had meanwhile, unknown Lady Grange, become 
Lord Advocate) which gave her friends the clue and roused 
them action. But the letter hands seems show that 
this was done another letter Hope Rankeillor, which, 
correctly dated, took two years and ten months its 
destination confirming the story that was concealed 
inside clew wool. 

Hope once wrote the Lord Advocate (13 December 
1740), enclosing her letter and informing him that Lady Grange 
had left factory [i.e. power attorney] for with wife, 
little before her intended journey for London,” January 


Carlyle, op. cit., Laing, op. cit., 604. 
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1732, but that after she was carried off and being assured she 
was well entertained and cared for, thought was best not 
move that affair. And now this the first time have heard 
from her.” Hope seems ready believe—perhaps only for 
tactical reasons—that her husband knows nothing it,” and 
does not press for exposure, but only for course 
restore her seeming liberty and comfortable 
though she has mett with much cruelty and barbarity.” 

this time the murder really out, and the long letter 
which Grange addressed Hope January, about that 
person,” is, despite its high and reproachful tone, clear proof 
that the defensive. After recounting his wife’s mis- 
deeds and reminding Hope that and her other relations had 
approved the separation, wrote, endeavour satisfy 
even yourself, though think, many others do, that you have 
used more injuriously diverse times than any man 
earth ever But not imagine pretend prescribe 
you,” and here hints endeavour fix lasting blot 
persons and families.” You propose that the person may 
reside the shire Aberdeen. You seem regard- 
less noise and fresh spreading all things over the land.” 
later phrase suggests that Lady Grange’s sister Mrs. Hamilton 
and her husband, who are nearer relations than you,” were 
more ready for compromise. The final note man scent- 
ing danger weak cause: know one obliged forgive 
both bitter enemies and those who act such from want con- 
sideration and judgment, and perhaps prompted others, 
their own ill-founded 
Hope was quite unimpressed, denied the charge spreading 
the story abroad, and added that had dragged the Provost 
Edinburgh from his bed one night order secure inter- 
dict some printers who were about publish broad- 
sheet. Your bigg words and reproaches,” wrote, alto- 
gether despise. They may move contempt, but shall have 
other effect upon conduct, whyle conscience and honour are 
only prompters and guide.” his view Lady Grange 
“should have been placed somewhere that she could have given 
disturbance you your family, but that the same time 
she should not quite deprived her liberty and contfortable 
livelihood, both which appears she has been these several 
years, the reproach the country, christianity and all her 
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Hope’s insistence made the authorities take action, and 
February Government sloop was sent the west coast 
rescue Lady Grange from her The captain carried 
with him the following letter from Mr. Hope the Honble the 
Laird McLeod, att his house Dunnivegin Skye.” 


December last received letters from the unfortunate Lady Grange 
dated att St. Kelda January 1738—describing her miserable condition, and 
praying obtain her This was communicate Mr. Erskine 
Grange att London and some his friends here, who both exprest their great 
unwillingness that any application should made Court Justice for 
her deliverance legal authority, nor indeed was that needfull, unless she 
should detained where she was, carryed somewhere else force; there- 
for have sent the bearer Captain William Gregory with his sloop Arabella 
order bring her away from St. Kilda, and directed him, case she should 
not found there though still alive, repair furthwith you and deliver 
this. The Intent which, that case, is, intreat the favour and justice 
from you, which certainly your power give the bearer your protection 
and assistance discover where that unfortunate Lady is, and bring her 
away with which the bearer should not succeed, there will then remain 
other remidy for pursue, but trye what force and authority the 
Laws can have those parts where she has been, and shall still detained. 
But this hope you will have the goodness prevent, from the good character 


hear you, and for the sake and quiet all Concerned, which much 
wish and labour for. with all respect 


Your most Obedient most humble Servant, 


Edinburgh, February 1741. 


But the bird was already flown, and the letter seems never 
have been delivered Macleod, which doubtless explains 
how survived and eventually came into 
safe assume that Grange had not been idle and had warned 
his Highland friends the approaching scandal. any case 
the lady was hurriedly removed from St. Kilda and hidden for 
time the sea cave Idrigil, the N.W. coast Skye (near 
Macleod’s She was then taken back Uist, the 
person who had the management the boat having beside him 
rope, with running noose one end and heavy stone the 
other, intending according his orders fix the noose round 
the prisoner’s neck and consign her immediately the deep, 


Thus Andrew Lang wrong for once saying that the law did not inter- 
though right giving Hope the main credit for breaking conspiracy 

1878 grandfather, George Seton, author The Law and Practice 
Heraldry, published volume St. Kilda (Edinburgh, Douglas), which 
he, course, referred Lady Grange. antiquarian friend, the Rev. George 


Coventry, then presented him with this letter, which lay among his papers till 
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should the sloop war come From Uist she was 
removed Assynt, Sutherland, and finally Trumpan, 
remote corner Skye, ten miles north Dunvegan. she 
died May 1745 and lies the tiny churchyard; but that her 
story might remain incredible the very end, second mock 
funeral appears have been held the churchyard Duirinish, 
Dunvegan. The only conceivable motive would seem have 
diminish the possible scandal, since her shocking treat- 
ment would seem less apparent she had died close proximity 
the castle Dunvegan than some wretched hovel 
place like Trumpan—then inaccessible from Edinburgh 
the remotest village Albania to-day 

The outbreak the immediately followed and 
diverted all attention from her fate. Grange, who according 
Andrew Lang was darkly engaged Jacobite intrigues,” took 
part the rebellion, though the battle Prestonpans was 
fought distance from his house. Dr. Carlyle tells that 
married his mistress, Fanny Lindsay, coffeehouse-keeper 
the London Haymarket, and brought her his house Preston, 
but that the neighbours would not call, she made him return 
London, where lived obscurely and reduced circum- 
stances, with Government pension £200, and died 1754. 

merely remains consider the motives the abduction. 
The story that Lady Grange hiding under sofa learned the 
political secrets her husband and his Jacobite friends, and 
was thus position endanger the Stuart cause time 
when events were slowly working new rebellion, not 
based any real evidence, but may well old wife’s em- 
broidery the truth. All know for certain that the Govern- 
ment London treated Grange with invincible suspicion, that 
his wife did actually denounce him the courts, and that the 
time her removal she was threatening both political exposures 
and interference the affair Lady Mar, and was the very 
point proceeding London for the purpose. Some people 
have thought that Grange’s desire rid fearsome virago 
sufficient explanation; but does not suffice explain the 
fact that the heads four great Highland families—Lovat, 
Glengarry, Macdonald Sleat and Macleod—took direct hand 
the affair, and probably (in view the Assynt incident) others 
whom not know. then, they had definite 


Statistical Account Scotland, (Duirinish, Skye), pp. 333-5. This 
undoubtedly rests upon local tradition, collected the minister the parish, 
but most probably approved the then Macleod. 
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evidence their own, that she could compromise the cause, and 

themselves and Grange and others with it, else Grange con- 
trived convince them that she had her power and must 
all costs reduced silence. Again, impossible 
explain the inaction the authorities, save the assumption 
that many persons influence were implicated and able 
pull wires, that discretion was considered the better part 
valour, and action was taken. is, course, not im- 
possible—though this mere conjecture—that the Government 
already possessed enough spies the Jacobite camp and thought 
that too vigorous probing the affair might arouse general 
alarm and close them channels conveniently open. Whatever 
the explanation, the incident throws unlovely light upon the 
half-baked society those days, alike Highlands and Low- 
lands, which hesitated make away with her altogether, yet 
treated her for years with odious barbarity. Indeed, may 
conclude adapting the words old Davie Lindsay, still 
grimmer connection, and declaring that 


though the loon was weel awa’, 
the deed was foully done. 


SOME CAHIERS DOLEANCES, 1789 


Collection Documents inédits sur Histoire Economique 
Révolution Frangaise, Publiés sous direction Ministére 
Publique. 

Cahiers Doléances des Corps Corporations Ville 
Alengon: Imprimerie Alengonnaise. fr. 

Cahiers Doléances Bailliage Havre. Publiés par 
1929. xliv 292 pp. Epinal: 
Imprimerie Lorraine. fr. 

Cahiers Doléances des Sénéchaussées Quimper 
Concarneau. Publiés par JEAN Savina BERN- 
ARD. 1927. Deuxtomes: 175 pp. 
Imprimerie Oberthur. 7-50 fr. each. 

Cahiers Doléances Bailliage Reims. Introduction, 
par Gustave 1930. pp. Tome Iv, 
Partie Marnaise, publiés par 1930. 
1150 pp. Reims: Imprimerie Matot-Braine. fr. 

Cahiers Doléances Bailliage Mirecourt. Publiés 
par 1928. xlvii+ 281 pp. Epinal: 
Imprimerie Lorraine. fr. 

Cahiers Doléances Bailliage Vézelise. Publiés 
Imprimerie Berger-Levrault. fr. 

Auxerre: Imprimerie Universelle. 7-50 fr. 


Wuen Louis XVI convened the States-General 1789 
was unconsciously making one the most hazardous experi- 
ments history, for the French, having never outgrown the 
medieval type national assembly, possessed none the habits 
and instincts parliamentary life. The deputies were merely 
agents, whose task was state the grievances their electors 
the form petitions the king; and they were bound 
written instructions, singularly full and precise. every one 
the numerous bailliages and sénéchaussées, the administrative 
areas into which the old provinces France were then divided, 
each the three Estates drew list grievances known 
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cahier plaintes doléances. the case the Third Estate 
this list was itself compilation, based upon cahiers drawn 
the primary assemblies the different towns parishes. The 
cahier town was turn based the cahiers its trading 
and professional corporations. The provincial representatives 
each Estate compiled cahier for their province out the 
cahiers the bailliages and and the States- 
General committee each Estate formed out the provincial 
cahiers general cahier their own Estate throughout the 

The volumes enumerated above are samples most elaborate 
edition these cahiers, which being published the French 
Ministry Public Instruction. full introduction prefixed 
each series; each cahier preceded brief digest all the 
information about the particular group area which likely 
assist the student, and copious notes cast light upon obscure 
passages. Cahiers the Clergy and the Nobles form but tiny 
fraction these bulky volumes. They are few and short, demand- 
ing chiefly constitutional reforms. regards historical value, 
the cahiers the Third Estate fall into two classes. Those 
drawn for the larger areas, the bailliages and the sénéchaussées 
and the more considerable towns, are the work highly educated 
men assisted elaborate models. They propound far-reaching 
reforms and they are very much alike. They have been moulded 
that abstract reason which was busy throughout the French 
Revolution. Hence they tell little about the actual condition, 
the personal feelings the mode life those who drafted 
subscribed them. But the cahiers the smaller groups, the rural 
parishes, the trade corporations the towns, have more human 
interest. They are concise about general reforms; they are 
garrulous about local grievances. Incidentally they preserve 
multitude details the life the common people. Their 
choice topics reveals the habitual thought the peasant 
artisan. Their imperfect drafting, their lack method style, 
their blunders spelling grammar are evidence that these 
cahiers are genuine and not merely copied from models composed 
and circulated persons outside and above the craft the 
village. Sometimes, indeed, the village cahier goes into economic 
details which will precious inquirers who are able check 
its statements. For must always remember that these state- 


fuller account the circumstances which the cahiers were produced 
may found chapters The Government France” and The 
Elections the States-General” The Cambridge Modern History, vol. 
The French Revolution (1904). 
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ments are parte, the work men who had the strongest motive 
make out telling case. Only simple person would unre- 
accept small farmer’s statement his grievances. 

character the series illustrated Jouanne’s 
edition the cahiers Alengon. the eve the Revolution 
contained only 15,000 inhabitants and had important 
industries. Yet have here historical notice each its 
trading professional corporations, then full account the 
elections, then their cahiers the number thirty-three, and 
then the general cahier the town, with ample notes and appen- 
dices. The cahiers the professional bodies, such the barristers 
and the physicians, are naturally the fullest, but, for the reasons 
above-mentioned, they tell little that new. The cahiers 
traders and craftsmen, although usually short, add more our 
knowledge. The regulations which hamper. their work, the 
impositions which lessen their profits, the obstacles the free 
movement and sale their goods are volubly denounced. Some- 
times the details are obscure, and sometimes the exaggeration 
obvious, when France termed une nation chez qui com- 
merce est 

the small bailliage Havre the town Havre naturally 
had dominating influence. The cahiers the various trade 
corporations Havre and the general cahier the town illustrate 
the needs and wishes large and thriving seaport. Although 
Havre was exempt from the taille and the gabelle the citizens 
complain loudly their special burthens, the the don 
gratuit and the poids-le-Roi. They complain the intrusion 
invalids into the hospital built and endowed for the use 
the citizens. The sea captains demand that foreigners shall 
excluded from the command French ships, and even hint that 
these interlopers divert some the profits the slave trade 
which the town had lucrative share. The corporation rope- 
makers limits its cahier the simple demand that foreign 
rope shall admitted. The merchants ask that foreigner 
allowed trade the French colonies. They ask for the 
suppression free ports. also ask that the colonial adminis- 
tration shall for the future municipal, not, hitherto, military. 
Although the recent treaty commerce with England had 
increased trade between the two countries, and might therefore 
expected please the citizens seaport, condemned 
several cahiers. Since the time Colbert the French, 
nation, have been rigid protectionists. the other hand, the 


gild mercers demands the suppression the gilds butchers 
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and bakers, and the general cahier the town demands the 
suppression all trading companies with exclusive privileges, 
Jews had already settled Havre and seem have been un- 
popular. may also notice demand for the development 
coal-mines, demand that the taking interest should made 
lawful, and demand for the reform the universities. 
suggestion that the national debt should liquidated voluntary 
gifts plate illustrates the childish optimism the hour. The 
demands for constitutional reform these cahiers are much the 
same those made elsewhere behalf the third estate. 
Situated the western end Brittany, the sénéchaussées 
Quimper and Concarneau were the highest degree Breton and 
maritime. Indeed, the sénéchaussée Quimper was cut arms 
the sea into three wholly detached portions. any- 
where, should expect the cahiers the third estate display 
something peculiar and distinctive, something not derived from 
models from the general current French political thought. 
Nor are disappointed. One two the cahiers actually 
insist that the royal authority shall suffer diminution, wish 
perhaps suggested the recent action the Parlement 
Brittany, once disrespectful the Crown and arrogant towards 
the people. Several times meet with the demand that 
public worship other than that the Roman Church shall 
allowed France. might supposed, the grievances 
fishermen fill large space. Several parishes complain that the 
supply rogue, the best bait for the sardine fishery, bought 
capitalists who establish monopoly and demand monstrous 
prices. Several parishes demand the exclusion strangers from 
the fishing grounds, monopoly fishing. number parishes 
ask that, since they furnish many men the royal navy, they 
shall freed from the burthen militia and coastguard service. 
The commune Ile Tudy laments such loss men the late 
war that widows and children make nearly the whole popula- 
tion. this part Brittany produced little corn, some cahiers 
demanded that its exportation should forbidden. Agrarian 
grievances are here less dwelt upon than purely agricultural 
districts. The chief was the peculiar tenure land known 
domaine congéable. Owing, should seem, excise regulations, 
the clergy and the nobles got their brandy cheaper than did the 
third estate, grievance insisted upon often remind 
that the Bretons were not sober people. One two cahiers 
indeed call for reduction the number taverns. One cahier 
asks for better quality tobacco—in France State monopoly. 
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Another makes the singular demand that farmer shall 
allowed prosecute lawsuit until has taken the opinion 
ten years’ standing. very unusual demand that 
certain offices shall hereditary. the Introduction reminds 
us, the people who came the primary assemblies were mostly 
illiterate, unable write and speaking only Breton. The cahiers 
were for the most part drafted local lawyers outside the 
assemblies. But they seem have caught the spirit those 
for whom they acted. 

The volumes devoted the bailliage Rheims introduce 
very different society. Rheims, which 1789 contained 
about 30,000 inhabitants, was pre-eminently ecclesiastical city. 
Europe was best known the scene the coronation the 
French kings. The cathedral establishment was grand scale. 
The religious houses were numerous and wealthy. Although the 
number their inmates had fallen very low, their ample buildings 
and gardens occupied much the space within the walls. Most 
the city was ecclesiastical property. But Rheims was also 
centre commerce and manufactures. the surrounding 
region was unsuited for corn and chiefly devoted vineyards and 
the rearing sheep, the wine trade and the woollen trade were 
the main industries Rheims. growing class wealthy manu- 
facturers and merchants resented clerical domination, and this, 
little else, agreed with the crowd ill-paid workmen. None 
the city cahiers expresses any goodwill ecclesiastics. Various 
schemes for the remodelling their endowments are propounded. 
One goes far the suppression all religious orders and the use 
their riches maintain the secular clergy and found hospitals. 

The cahiers the trading and professional corporations offer 
some interesting features. Here, many other places, 
there was almost unanimous feeling favour protection. 
The commercial treaty with England denounced again and 
again. Again and again free exportation corn condemned. 
The export raw material condemned likewise. The pastry- 
cooks claim monopoly their trade. The innkeepers assert 
that they are reduced oppression state resembling that 
the souls purgatory. The general city cahier recommends the 
punishment death for fraudulent bankrupts. Among other 
demands may notice one for the annihilation the Intendants, 
another for the suppression cachet, and another that 
provision should made the State for poor relief and elemen- 
tary education. suggestion that differences rank should 
marked differences garb sounds antiquated. 
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The cahiers the rural parishes the bailliage Rheims 
repeat the denunciation the manorial system general that 
time. The banalités are vehemently condemned, especially the 
obligation using the seigneur’s winepress, doubly irritating 
such wine country Champagne. The manorial dovecot and 
the preservation game are the cause much bitterness. 
several the cahiers have interesting calculations the 
peasant’s income and his burthens. But must not implicitly 
accept their figures. One cahier assures that the privileged 
orders hold seven-eighths France—a violent exaggeration. 
Another estimates the number the clergy two millions 
grievance acutely felt was the payment tithe religious houses 
which gave nothing return. Some cahiers demand the sup- 
pression the Orders, least all not employed teaching 
charitable works. uniform system weights and measures 
for the whole kingdom often general improve- 
ment cross roads, with which the peasants were more con- 
cerned than with the Some cahiers ask for sumptuary 
laws and some for prohibition drinking cabarets. single 
cahier complains the high rate agricultural wages. Like 
the townsmen, the country-folk denounce the treaty com- 
merce with England. That they often follow the townsmen 
condemning the free exportation corn explained the fact 
that theirs was wine country, where little corn was grown and 
bad season was followed immediate scarcity. 

The cahiers the bailliage Mirecourt Lorraine offer 
contrast those studied above, for was rural district, and 
Mirecourt, almost its only town, was little place. The cahiers 
represent distress general and agriculture declining. They 
welcome the municipal assemblies recently established the 
Crown and desire increase their powers. few cahiers ask 
for the establishment poor-houses and free schools. Some 
assert that intemperance increasing and ask for restriction 
the number taverns. But the grievances the small 
farmer, the opposed the mere wage-earner, the 
are the staple theme. Enclosures are ever-recurring 
topic. old France, old England, there were extensive 
common pastures and the arable fields were thrown open cattle 
after the harvest. France, England, the government 
favoured enclosure because increased production. the 
district which are considering the seigneurs had taken advan- 
tage this policy and, the cahiers allege, had deprived the 
peasants much grazing. Nearly all the parishes demand 
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prohibition new enclosures and the undoing those already 
made. often-repeated complaint refers the forests. The 
Mirecourt was less abundantly wooded than the rest 
Lorraine. The cahiers allege that the seigneurs, not content 
with their private woods, contrive get more than their share 
the communal timber. They also complain that the woods are 
plundered needy and lawless persons, who ought more 
severely punished. They even call for the destruction glass- 
works and iron-foundries, consuming too much fuel. With 
regard the roads, the peasants not approve the recent 
edict commuting the corvée for money payment. They allege 
that under the old system the roads were better maintained 
They wish keep the advantage having 
customs barrier between them and Germany. Many parishes 
demand the free sale salt. Tobacco, which healthful 
drug, should longer State monopoly. The number 
Jews should limited and their transactions should con- 
trolled. There little trace these cahiers ill-will the clergy, 
but the diversion tithe from its proper objects religious 
houses often denounced. Some these rural cahiers are 
partly borrowed one parish from another, but they not 
appear slavishly copied from widely circulated models. 
Some are thoroughly rustic. Thus the cahier Frenelle-le- 
Grand little treatise agriculture scarcely garnished with 
any politics. 

The general cahier the third estate the bailliage embodies 
many the local demands, but not otherwise remarkable. 
The clergy their cahier renounce their exemption from taxes, 
the nobles not, and both documents are somewhat curt and 
meagre. 

the Vézelise adjoining that Mirecourt the tone 
the cahiers much the same. The grievances the peasants 
form the staple. Suppression manorial dues and services 
frequently demanded. One parish argues that compensation 
should paid, the seigneur can show title but prescription, 
since community the eye the law always minor, and 
against minor prescription does not run. About common 
rights there some difference opinion, but several parishes 
condemn enclosures. One parish denounces the seigneurs 
vampires. Another ascribes the pressure taxes and manorial 
dues the general want education which accounts for the 
stupidity, ferocity and bad manners” the peasants. 
the bailliage Mirecourt, several cahiers declare that they prefer 
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the corvée for repair the roads the tax which has replaced it, 
One two cahiers complain the search for saltpetre public 
officials private cellars and vaults. Cheaper salt and 
are often demanded. Tobacco cures headache and bad sight, 
and those who give its use risk health and life. Some bitter. 
ness shown towards the clergy. They own fifth 
Gold and silver are heaped the religious houses, which thus 
cause the scarcity money the kingdom. Most curés have 
income least 2000 francs. Luxuries such useless dogs 
and unnecessary fires should taxed. Too many men take 
service lacqueys, etc., and become idlers and bad characters. 

The cahier the clergy the bailliage Vézelise declares 
their readiness forego all privilege with regard taxation. 
demands the suppression customs barriers. Customs 
duties are levied only the frontiers. The States-General 
are not vote any taxes until they have fixed the constitution 
the kingdom. cachet are abolished, and any 
citizen arrested must brought soon possible before his 
natural judges. The clergy are willing that tithe-owners should 
contribute the maintenance parish priests, the adornment 
churches and the relief the poor, but they not define the 
amount the contribution. Nor they suggest any alleviation 
those manorial demands upon the peasant which the higher 
clergy, like the nobles, were interested, and which were fiercely 
resented the country people. The clergy insist that the 
Catholic religion must remain alone dominant, and that the 
indulgence lately granted the Protestants must kept within 
the narrowest limits. While sharing the general desire for 
political reform, the clergy wished preserve church property 
intact and resented freedom thought. The cahier the 
noblesse the bailliage Vézelise appears lost. 

Like the bailliages Mirecourt and Vézelise, the bailliage 
Amont Franche Comté was rural district, and its cahiers are 
filled with the grievances the peasants. The seigneurs are 
accused encroaching upon communal forest rights, and their 
officers are accused unwarrantable proceedings. Here also 
find complaints forges and factories for consuming too much 
wood. Enclosures common land are condemned and the 
undoing old enclosures demanded. One cahier, however, 
approves the policy enclosure. But the oppression most 
frequently and bitterly denounced the mainmorte, attenuated 
serfdom which fettered the transfer holdings and gave them 
back the seigneur when the tenant died without heirs the 
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direct line. Payment the seigneur when the tenant married, 
payment lieu castle-guard, fines the seigneurial courts 
are common subjects complaint. One parish complains the 
insulting names often given the peasants. the other hand, 
one seigneur commended for his kindly behaviour, another 
for the voluntary emancipation his tenants. Villars-le-Pautél 
would have commerce discouraged because only traders make 
fortune, and are thus enabled buy offices which exempt them 
and their descendants from parts the bailliage 
the Protestants were numerous and claimed equality which 
the Catholics were unwilling allow. Yet the cahiers are 
means clerical their general tone. Some demand either the 
suppression the religious houses or, least, the restoration 
tithes the secular clergy. Some would forbid the seeking 
bulls other instruments from Rome. Several condemn the 
casuel, the exaction fees for baptisms, marriages and inter- 
ments. The demands the cahiers frequently clash. One asks 
for the abolition cachet, another for their continuance. 
One wishes the Parlement Besangon retain the power 
remonstrance against new legislation; others would strip 
thispower. Among other things find demand for sumptuary 
laws and demand for measures promote the civil and political 
education the people. The general cahier the third estate 
the bailliage embodies many the above demands. 

The cahier the noblesse Amont proposes reduce the 
States-General two houses, the first containing the nobles and 
the clergy noble birth, the second the remainder the clergy 
and the third estate. the first house the nobles were 
least twice numerous the clerical members. Voting head 
was admitted only the houses were equal number. 
Manorial rights were preserved, unless redeemed agree- 
ment. other hand, the nobles favoured religious toleration. 

The general conclusions drawn from the masses detail 
these volumes agree the whole with those suggested 
previous collections the same 

the first place, the cahiers the third estate were, the 
main, genuine expressions the popular mind. doubt the 
models circulated eager politicians were freely used. One 
parish often borrowed whole part the cahier another 
parish. man widely respected had sometimes large share 
drafting the cahiers two more parishes. None the less the 

See The Cambridge Modern History, 137-44, and the accompanying 
bibliography, pp. 802-3. 
No. 
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mind the peasant craftsman constantly breaks through. 
the second place, the cahiers were not manifestos philosophic 
liberalism critical surveys the state society, but the 
unqualified utterance popular appetites and aversions. They 
sometimes contain untrue statements, they often embody in- 
veterate prejudice, and they are always coloured self-interest, 
Valuable evidence, they need checked and controlled 
where possible evidence other kinds. Lastly, the cahiers 
show that for the mass the people the Revolution was above all 
economic. They cared little about political change, but fiercely 
desired equality taxation, the extinction manorial claims and 
the abolition tithes. 


THE CASE FOR EXPERIMENT 


comments the teachers attending the Board 
Education History Course Oxford the summer 1930 
the Historical Association’s pamphlet, The Case for Experiment 
the setting History must have interested many 
readers the last number not know who 
attended this course nor whether the opinions those who did 
are worthy attention. One may presume that they were 
fairly representative group teachers history.2 One may 
presume, too, that many them have themselves received 
training similar that they now give their own pupils, 
and that some, not all, have taken the same examinations. 
Yet their comments one looks vain for that insight and 
power logical thought which the study history supposed 
togive. Thought free, and the right anyone criticise 
and reject the conclusions another. The critic should, how- 
ever, able give sound reasons for his rejection, and the 
alternative solutions puts forward must able bear 
The objections the critics the Oxford course 
not impress one either their insight their appreciation 
the present situation, their implied conception the 
function history scheme liberal education. the 
solution the examination problem which the members 
the course put forward shall have more say later. 

They begin stating that principle the present examination 
tests are not unsatisfactory, and that there real need for 
experiment. 

principle the present examination tests may may 
not unsatisfactory; practice they often are. they 
were not, the Historical Association would not receive many 
complaints the papers set the various examining bodies. 
This being so, surely merely common sense try find out 
why these complaints exist and experiment order discover 
whether more efficient tests can devised. 


See Notes and News,” January 1931, 329. 
Cf. the letter printed below, 
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cannot denied that sometimes unsuitable questions are 
set. there were any sort agreement what and what 
not unsuitable question the framing satisfactory tests 
would comparatively simple problem. clear, however, 
from the answers received the Historical Association their 
questionnaires that there very great divergence opinion 
this point. The Examinations Committee was thus forced 
acknowledge that there are many ways which any period 
may treated, and the variety questions which may asked 
and the form they may take very great, that would 
seem impossible task set paper the present form 
which will satisfy 

this analysis correct the present examination tests cannot 
considered even principle entirely satisfactory. The 
members the Oxford course not appear have troubled 
meet this important objection the present system, and have 
consequently shirked one the main issues. 

Whether any the alternative methods testing put for- 
ward the pamphlet would give fairer result cannot deter- 
mined until each has received proper trial. Since they are 
satisfied with the present tests the members the Oxford course 
reject them all. The reasons for rejection are times amusing. 
Experiment III they say that Part the paper, consisting 
short straightforward questions intended test very general 
knowledge the period studied, would not adequate 
test the work covered preparing for the examination. 
course would not: one said would. merely intended 
test the necessary memory work, essential haziness 
historical material followed questions test the pupil’s 
ability handle the training for which would have 
considerable. One shrewdly suspects that the real objection 
paper this sort that would necessitate kind training 
much more enlightened and onerous than some teachers history 
would care undertake. much easier stick the old 
rut than strike out new paths. The objection put forward 
intelligence type rather than, strictly speaking, history test. 
Here they show some insight, for Part intelligence 


See 47, 51; xv. (April, 1929 and 

The Case for Experiment, 

126 (July 1928), where example such paper 
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not general intelligence test, however (though does test 
general intelligence, all examinations should), but test 
historical intelligence. Why object that account? 
really think that knowledge the facts history such 
much value our pupils: how many those facts which they 
during the examination year become any way part 
their mental equipment? own particular objection the 
present examination tests that they are too little tests 
intelligence, too much tests memory tests which the normal 
boy can tackle successfully knows the facts his period 
and can write moderately well, but the preparation for which 
tends prevent one from giving that real historical training 
which might valuable what for many the last year 
school. 

The same outlook evident the objections Experiment 
II, that candidates should allowed use textbooks during the 
examination. The members the course condemn this the 
ground that such practice would contrary the true pur- 
pose examination, which test what candidate knows, 
not what can find indeed, need not for ex- 
periment but for reform—reform the ideals and methods 
teachers history. our history teaching reduced 
filling our pupils with mass facts which certain day they 
must Might not better employed teaching 
them search out references quickly and 
co-ordinate the results, and set them down 
clear and vivid form? did, perhaps the products our 
secondary schools might not adversely criticised the 
outside world. 

What, the opinion the members this course, the 
true solution the examination problem? paper two 
parts, the first consisting easy questions straightforward 
text-book the second containing questions dealing 
with special aspects the subject, and questions that would test 
candidate’s power making historical comparison and con- 
trast.” would say that candidates must answer questions 
from both parts the paper, but that would possible 
pass giving good answers questions from the first part 
only. has been suggested that the rubric might read: You 
are required answer questions from both parts the paper, 
but, since you may pass answering questions Part only, 
you attempt questions Part II, you will silly Would 
necessary order obtain credit attempt questions 
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Part so, one can imagine the state mind many 
candidates: shall they play for safety confining 
the smooth paths Part shall they take the risk assay. 
ing the thorny tangles Part who whole-heartedly 
support experiment, would hesitate advocate experimenting 
with paper such type. stands condemned from the 
first. this the only constructive proposal the members 
the Board Education Vacation Course can put forward, 
one cannot regard their destructive criticism much value. 


was the Examinations Committee the 
tion write reply the comments the members the Oxford course its 
pamphlet, the above must regarded expressing own personal point 
view only and not necessarily that the committee whole, has not been 
seen members the committee before publication. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


twenty-fifth Annual Meeting the Association was held from 
January, Chester. The Inaugural Address, the Provost 
Eton, printed above. Other lectures and addresses were given 
Mr. Lawson, (in the place Professor Newstead, 
who was ill), Roman Chester,” the Grosvenor Museum, 
followed visit the remains the amphitheatre; the Dean 
(Dr. Bennett), connection with visit the cathedral 
under his guidance and that Canon Thomas; and the 
ictures and other antiquities, including the charters, the Town 
Hall, the Town Clerk (Mr. Dickson) and Mr. Dutton, 
the course reception given the Mayor (Mr. John Morris). 
very valuable paper, historical and descriptive, Cheesemaking 
Cheshire (including some information from account books the 
period Mr. Mercer, M.C., Principal the Cheshire 
School Agriculture, was read, his absence, Mr. Featherstone 
meeting the Association and the Chester and North Wales 
logical Society and Saturday morning Dr. Frances Consitt, the in- 
vestigator appointed the Council the Association (aided grant 
from the Carnegie gave account her experiments 
various schools the use the teaching History. This 
was introduced address from Mr. Hankin, which 
declared that censorship could not solve the problem the demoralising 
film; the only hope for better type film was create demand 
for raising the standard public taste. This might gradually 
brought about accustoming children the use films 
normal way receiving information and rational enjoyment. 


the Annual Dinner, held (as were most the meetings) the 
Refectory the cathedral, the health the Association was proposed 
the Bishop (Dr. Paget), and songs were sung quartet 
the Lay Clerks the cathedral. Sunday, the afternoon 
service there, the choir sang historical carols, and the evening the 
Dean preached special sermon. the morning number members 
had made tour the City Walls, and Monday different parties 
visited Liverpool cathedral, Port Sunlight, Castle, Portal, 
and Eaton Hall. the Annual Dinner, and moving vote 
thanks the end the meeting, Saturday, our President expressed 
the warm gratitude the Association both the civic and ecclesi- 
astical authorities Chester for their generous hospitality, and the 
hon. secretary the Branch, Mr. Vincent, for the careful organ- 
isation which had made the meeting such success. 

* * * * * * * 

abstract Miss Consitt’s report will shortly published. 
Mr. Mercer’s lecture was printed full both the Chester Courant 
and the Cheshire Observer, and January respectively (copies 


See 132 (July 1928). 
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may obtained for 3d. post free). The same papers gave good 
summary Professor Hearnshaw’s, from which are permitted 
take the following extracts 


The word history used connote three very different first and 
fundamentally, inquiry into the course human affairs; secondly, what 
better termed narrative embodying the results the inquiry; 
and thirdly (quite improperly), the actual course human affairs itself; 
the expression makers history,” which denotes, not writers text-books, 
but soldiers and statesmen. 

The word science, the broadest sense, means simply knowledge, and 
that wide sense every successful historical inquiry involves addition science, 
But the stricter sense the term science means organised and systematised 
knowledge; implies the selection, the classification, the rationalisation 
knowledge. this sense the word, also, history can claim science, 
fulfils the test Professor Huxley, who said, The essence the 
scientific spirit equally satisfies the criteria Dr. Karl Pearson, 
who his Grammar Science expressly includes history among the subjects 
his investigations, and says generally that the scope science ascertain 
truth every possible branch adding that there inquiry 
which lies outside the legitimate field science.” Some logicians, however, 
beyond Huxley and Pearson requiring science that should able 
formulate unvarying laws and predict future uniformities. This requirement 
seems excessive rules out not only history and politics, but also 
logy and geology. 

History science closely akin and geology. Its subject- 
matter human affairs regarded sequence time. Its aim explain 
the present terms the past, and the past for the benefit the present and 
the future. Its methods are, the most rigid use the term, scientific. They 
consist the collection facts, their verification, their classification, their inter- 
pretation, and, far possible, their reduction and simplification into generalisa- 
tions laws. History differs, however, from the physical sciences that its 
data are less certain; precluded from both experiment and direct observa- 
tion; and consequently its generalisations are too vague form the basis 
secure prophecies. The apparent operation free-will men; the continual 
intervention the incalculable accident the emergence great and inexplicable 
makers history: all these things place science apart from the 
mathematical and physical sciences, and among the mental and moral. 

Until the nineteenth century history had hardly any claim reckoned 
scientific all. had been treated the handmaid rhetoric, theology, 
politics. But history has firmly established its claim place among the 
sciences that treat man. must necessarily play important part 
education, because provides indispensable training the method politics 
because furnishes storehouse political precedents; and because supplies 
vitally important information respecting the antecedents most the great 
problems the present day. 


the business meeting Mr. Hankin was elected vice- 
president, and Professors Harte, Hearnshaw, Newton and Hamilton 
Thompson, and Mr. Marvin, were re-elected. the postal ballot 
for election the Council the four members who headed the poll 
(headmistress the Roundhay High School for Girls and President 
the Leeds Branch), and Miss The Rev. Hope 
Scott (formerly President the Hull Branch), Mr. Dance 
(history master the Wolverhampton Grammar School), and Miss 
Dorothy ond were elected represent the geographical groups 
and respectively. Mr. Happold was the only nominee 
Group and the Council had received, with much regret, the resigna- 
tion Miss Monk (due the pressure other work), there were, 
altogether, with the two vacancies regularly filled co-option and 
that caused the elevation Mr. Hankin vice-presidency, five 
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empty seats, three being for three years, two for one year. fill 
these, the new Council has co-opted, for three years, Messrs. 
Medlicott (assistant lecturer history University 
College, Swansea, and founder the Swansea and District Branch, 
which now chairman), and for one year, Sir 
William Foster, (formerly Registrar and Superintendent 
Records the India Vice-president the East London Branch), 
and Miss Consitt (see above). 
* * * * * * * 


discussion financial questions took place both the 
annual business meeting and recent meetings the Council. The 
proposal (emanating from the Manchester Branch) raise the minimum 
subscription from 5s. 7s. 6d. having been referred the Branches 
last autumn and met with hostile reception, the Council resolved 
explore other means increasing the revenue the Association 
decreasing its expenses. One object hoped thus attain the 
provision fund from which might paid part the travelling 
expenses members from distance attending meetings the Council. 
motion favour this was carried the business meeting 
votes 15. 


statement circulated the autumn, explaining why more 
money needed for the general purposes the Association, and the 
discussion the Annual Meeting have produced some generous gifts 
from branches the central funds. The lead was given the Street 
and Glastonbury Branch (one the smallest), which sent 1s., and 
Cornwall, which offered pay annually 4s. instead the regular 3s. 
The London (central) Branch, which has long subsidised 
the library, made grant aid the illustrations committee 
and January came donation from East London,—a Branch 
which not only one the largest (99 members 1930)? but one 
the most vigorous, enjoying friendly relations with other local bodies 
that tend both efficiency and economy its working. 

* * * * * 


much for the machinery the Association. But that only 
exists for the sake its work, the promotion historical studies and 
the improvement the teaching history, the co-operation its 
many members. them have now commend two enterprises 
well deserving their support. 


Tue first new society, the Friends the National Libraries, 
whose object not only provide organisation for securing books 
and manuscripts that might otherwise but serve 
these collections many other ways. The following letter appeared 
The Times March, signed Lord D’Abernon, Sir John 
Ballinger, Mr. David Davies Librarian, and President, 


Re-elected. 

was exceeded only London (central) with 509 members; Essex, 135; 
Leeds, 126; Exeter, 122, and Reading, 106. The recently revived Branch 
Liverpool, and that Torquay, with each, Hertfordshire with 92, Manchester 
and Bristol 89, follow close behind. Numerous members not belong 
any Branch some them might like make individual gifts. See the Annual 
Report, 1929-30, passim. 


History, rx, 319 (Jan. 1925), (April 1929), and xv. 243 (Oct. 
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respectively, the National Library Wales), the Earl 
and Balcarres, Lord Hanworth (Master the Rolls), Sir 
Kenyon, Lord Macmillan, Mr. Peers (President the Society 
Antiquaries), Professor Pollard, Professor Pollard (formerly 
Keeper Printed Books, British Museum), Mr. Stamp (Deputy. 
Keeper the Records), and Sir Robert Witt (Chairman the 
Art-Collections Fund, analogous body which now has about 
members). 


The need has long been felt for society which might render our 
collections literary and historical books and manuscripts the service which 
admirably rendered our art collections the National Art-Collections Fund, 
The project was emphatically endorsed the recent Royal Commission 
National Museums and Galleries, which expressed the hope that such society 
might position begin its work early date. Steps have now 
taken give effect this hope, and the signatories this letter appeal all 
those who sympathise with the object view bring the society into existence, 

The purpose the proposed society assist the governing bodies the 
national libraries secure for the nation printed books and manuscripts, the 
interest which historical, literary, bibliographical, rather than artistic, 
and which therefore not fall within the normal scope the National Art- 
Collections Fund. Examples are even now before the shape the 
and Pepys papers which are offered for sale next month; but fact 
year goes without collections books papers individual items which 
are the most obvious national importance being offered for sale, and too often 
they cannot acquired for the national collections. behalf the 
literary and historical heritage the country that appeal for means help 
the governing bodies the national libraries; and are authorised say that 
our appeal has the cordial sympathy the National Art-Collections Fund. 

The society, when constituted, will form its own regulations and elect its own 
executive, but suggested that, while its primary object would assist 
the libraries which are national the accepted sense the term—the British 
Museum, the National Library Scotland, and the National Library Wales 
—its constitution should drawn admit assistance being given from 
time time university, municipal, and other libraries which are likewise serving 
the nation their own spheres. 

Besides acquiring printed books and manuscripts, acting the channel 
through which printed books and manuscripts may presented the nation, 
the society might also render useful service obtaining photographs important 
books and documents which have left, are likely leave, the country, and 
making known the minor desiderata the national libraries. There reason 
circumscribe its activities. 

The undersigned accordingly invite all those who sympathise with these 
objects enrol themselves Friends the National sug- 
gested that the minimum annual subscription should one guinea, but 
hoped that larger contributions, without which indeed the objects the society 
cannot achieved, will forthcoming. The privileges given return 
must depend the amount support received, but the main privilege 
members the society must always the sense national service rendered. 


The letter went state that, pending future arrangements, 
the Director the British Museum had offered facilities for the organ- 
isation and administration the society. Notifications adhesion 
it, with the first subscription, should sent the Secretary, 
Friends the National Libraries, British Museum, W.C. 


THERE are many members the Association who may able 
give only their good wishes this should noted 
that any Branch might join collectively. The second enterprise 
which have been asked bring the notice our readers, however, 
might actively helped everyone. Its object the safeguarding 
for historical purposes those hoards ancient treasure which are 
discovered from time time, quite suddenly, often most unlikely 
places. result negotiations which have been progress for 
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several years between the Treasury and the British Museum, has 
decided change the practice with regard Treasure-Trove.” 
The finder, duly reports his discovery, will henceforth receive the 
full market value the objects found, have them returned him, 
without even the deduction the small percentage which all the 
Crown has claimed since 1886. copy handbill giving that 
enclosed this number History; but reproduce 
its text here, that may permanently available for reference. 


Objects gold silver which have been hidden the soil buildings, 
and which the original owner cannot traced, are Treasure-Trove, and law 
the property the If, however, the finder such objects reports the 
find promptly, and decided that Treasure-Trove and therefore the 
property the Crown, will receive its full market value retained for the 
Crown not retained, will receive back the objects them- 
selves, with full liberty what likes with them; or, wishes it, the 
British Museum will sell them for him the best price obtainable. The only 
way which finder can comply with the law and also obtain these advantages 
reporting the find promptly the proper authority. 

The proper authority the Coroner for the District which the find made, 
for the authority who inquires treasure that found and who were 
the finders (Coroners Act, 1887, section 36). 

Anyone, therefore, who finds such objects should report the find the 
Coroner, either direct, through the local Police, writing the Director, 
British Museum, London, W.C. who will communicate with the Coroner. 

Coins and other ancient objects copper, bronze any metal other than 
gold silver are not Treasure-Trove, and finds need not Coroners. 
But the British Museum glad hear such finds, and, they are reported 
the Director, will suitable cases arrange for purchase sale. 

Any further information may obtained applying the Director, British 
Museum, London, W.C. 

hardly necessary remind readers History that any hoard 
may prove contain one more items which (e.g. filling gap 
hitherto incomplete) would elucidate some obscure question 
numismatics, even, perhaps, studied connection with others, help 
solve some important problem, e.g. the chronology the 
last years the Roman occupation. The difficulty that the finder 
will almost always ignorant man. may have vague idea 
that the can claim treasure-trove; but, Dr. 
Hill pointed out paper The Law and Practice Treasure- 
Trove written when was still endeavouring bring about the 
reform now achieved, the impression almost universal that report 
find involves confiscation, and the finder gets nothing. Also, under 
the old practice, now superseded, finder obeyed the law might 
have wait for months before received any payment had the 
articles returned him. 

poor man who aware the possibility such delays only too easily 
tempted accept the first offer for his treasure. The nearest public-house 
the market which takes his wares. The owners land are usually 
opinion that they have rights the matter, although the possession the 
treasure-trove very uncommon, and difficult prove. 
Finders are naturally suspicious that, they report their finds, the landowners 
may put All these beliefs, erroneous though they may be, lead 
the secretion hoards and their dispersal, bit bit. 

The issue the new regulations provides admirable opportunity 
for correcting, among all classes, these erroneous beliefs. Treasure- 

Unless (as some rare casos) the franchise Treasure-Trove has been 
expressly granted subject, far finds the particular locality are 
concerned. 

The Antiquaries’ Journal, July 1930. There copy the Association 

rary. 
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Trove good subject for conversation; Branches the 
(especially those ancient towns) might well formally bring the 
lar the notice local builders and contractors, and suggest that 
might posted where would read their men; teachers 
refer treasure-trove several ways, historical illustration, 
Children love hear the finding treasure, good fortune like 
that the labourer, excavating for new building the City, who 
struck his pick into box rotting wood and, fell apart, 
glittering heap jewels such those worn Queen Elizabeth and 
sold and the very existence hoard, 
well its contents, illustrates aspects social economic history, 
For older pupils lesson early constitutional history suggested 
phrases the circular itself, once raising the questions, Why 


* * * * * * * 
have thank the Rev. McLachlan, D.D., his 
Principal the Unitarian College Manchester, for the following 


note Mr. Alexander Gordon, who Belfast February, 
his ninetieth year. 


The Rev. Alexander Gordon, from 1911 Principal the Unitarian 
College, Manchester, and from 1904 1911 Lecturer Ecclesiastical History 
Manchester University, was the oldest and most distinguished historian 
Nonconformity. Among his published works, which cover period sixty- 
two years, are numerous articles the ninth and eleventh editions the 
Britannica, and fewer than 759 lives the Dictionary National 
Biography. contributed papers Nonconformity the Proceedings 
the Literary and Philosophical Society, 1869-72, The Theological 
Review, 1873-79, The Modern Review, 1882-84, The Christian Life, 1876-1928; 
and the Transactions the Presbyterian, Congregationalist and Unitarian 
Historical Societies from their inception. Besides many histories chapels, 
sermons, and historical and theological lectures, published Heads 
Unitarianism (1895), Heresy, Its Ancient Wrongs and Modern Rights (1913), The 
Lawrence Family Cornwall (1915), Freedom After Ejection, transcript 
seventeenth-century manuscript with commentary and biographical index (1917), 
The Cheshire Classis Minutes (1919), which follows the same plan the last- 
named volume, Addresses, Biographical and Historical (1922), and several memoirs. 

Congregationalism, Presbyterianism, Quakerism, Methodism and Unitarianism 
are alike indebted him for illuminating biographical and historical studies 
based upon the investigation original sources. His acquaintance with the 
minor Protestant sects the Continent was hardly less intimate than his know- 
ledge every phase English Dissent, including obscure sects from the Traskites 
the reign Charles First and the Muggletonians the Commonwealth 

riod the Southcottians the nineteenth century. His writing marked 
lucidity and accuracy, whilst generous sympathy with his subject and 
piquant humour which never failed him render everything from his pen pleasing 
had extraordinary acquaintance with languages, ancient 
and modern, including Welsh and Irish, and earlier years travelled widely 
Holland, Germany, France, Spain and even Russia search materials. His 
long life included many other interesting episodes his youth had conversed 
with George Eliot, and had long correspondence with Newman. 


Mr. Gordon’s works being widely scattered, many publications 
not readily accessible, our readers will glad learn that Dr. 


Additional copies may obtained application from the Director the 
British Museum, 

There are pictures these (some coloured) the London Museum Catalogue, 
No. The Cheapside Hoard Another find, more interesting historically, 
though less sensational, was medallion bearing the earliest representation 
London (illustrated Catalogue No. Roman but that was dug 
France. Similar illustrations elsewhere could found local museums 
and archwological publications. 
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McLachlan hopes publish bibliography them, with memoir 


who died January, aged seventy, was 

thaps best known outside Cambridge (where had been Fellow 
St. John’s College since 1886) editor materials for the 
naval history the seventeenth century, and authority the 
life and the administrative work Samuel Pepys. For the Navy 
Records Society edited Holland’s Discourses 1896 and Pepys’ 
Naval Minutes thirty years later, compiling the interval Descrip- 
Catalogue the Naval Manuscripts the Pepysian Library 
Magdalene College (four volumes, 1903-23). also edited reprint 
Pepys’ Memoirs the Royal Navy (1906), Bibliotheca Pepysiana, 
Part Sea Manuscripts (1914), and Correspondence Samuel Pepys 
(three volumes, 1926 and 1929). Meanwhile had contributed chapters 
the Dutch Wars volumes and the Cambridge Modern 
History, edited the Historical Register that university (1917), and 
become one the editors the Cambridge Medieval History (volumes 
1919 gave the Lees Knowles Lectures, published under 
the title Samuel Pepys and the Royal Navy (1920); and wrote Mr. 
Introduction the Diary (1925). 

Sir Richard Lodge has kindly sent the following note Dr. 
Tanner’s work teacher. 


Inany record the progress made historical study the last half-century, 
place must assigned its remarkable advance the University 
Cambridge. Fifty years ago the History Tripos was very fragile plant, and 
those whose mission was tend were divided into contending factions. 
the one side Professor Seeley, and his self-constituted henchman, Oscar 
Browning, contended that its mission was train, not professional historians, 
but servants the diplomatists, hoc genus omne. the 
other side were men, notably George Prothero, who wished develop Cambridge 
school somewhat the same lines those which Stubbs and others were 
working Oxford. They laid special stress upon the study constitutional 
history, and the original sources upon which was based. 
brilliant ally Maitland, the latter party may said have gained the 
day, and the subsequent rapid growth the Cambridge school the result 
their victory. When Prothero departed 1894, first Edinburgh and later 
London, his mantle, considerable part it, fell Tanner St. John’s 
College. Tanner’s chief task teacher was deepen, extend, and clarify the 
constitutional history England, especially the sixteenth and seventeenth 
did this courses lectures which were attended generations 
Cambridge undergraduates, and these have been followed the publication 
his printed works, and especially the two admirable source books, one 
the Tudor period, and the other the reign James I,* which are models 
selection and editing. the intervals teaching and since his retirement from 
Cambridge Dr. Tanner devoted himself the Pepys Papers and the history 
naval administration. His whole life was that modest and unobtrusive 
scholar, who was the same time highly efficient teacher. 


kindly contributes the following note 
the historical work Colonel Sir Temple, who died 


The late Sir Richard was scholar who will long remembered with 
affection and regret all who are interested Indian studies. Born Alla- 


Ibid. x1. 280 (October 1926). 

Tudor Constitutional Documents (1922; see review 163), 
and Constitutional Documents the Reign (1930). Dr. Tanner also 
Seventeenth Century. 
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habad 1850, was educated Harrow and Trinity Hall. joined the 
Indian Army, and, after serving with distinction the second Afghan War, 
received civil employment, mainly the Burma Commission, and the 
mans. Throughout his career had always been deeply interested the folk. 
lore the countries which served, especially the Panjab and Burma, But 
his most important claim the remembrance historians lies elsewhere. From 
1884 onwards edited, the cost unsparing labour and very 
personal expense, the Antiquary, the columns which have been given 
the world multitude articles great value. was most painstaking 
and sympathetic editor, revising and sometimes almost re-writing articles sub. 
mitted also edited for the Indian Records Series and the 
Society number important volumes—in particular Bowrey’s description 
the Countries round the Bay Bengal (1905) and the Travels Peter Mundy 
(five volumes, 1907-28). editor was disposed over-annotate 
text. But this was perhaps the only fault that could seriously laid his 
charge. Learned and accurate, gave freely himself, alike the public 
and his fellow-labourers, however humble. 


maritime history have sustained third severe logs 
the death (13 February) Mr. Perrin, the Admiralty 
Librarian loss the more grievous because was still the prime 
life, and might well have continued for many years his researches 
naval history, and his work honorary editor the Mariner's 
Mirror (since 1922) and honorary secretary both the Navy Records 
Society (since 1912: owes him its revival after the War) and, 
appointment the Admiralty, the Trustees the projected 

ational Maritime Museum Greenwich. became Librarian 
1908. that time (to quote The Times obituary) 


The approaching completion the Admiralty Arch over the Mall afforded 
accommodation, long desired, for the reorganisation the Library, and for this 
arduous work Perrin was just the man. gathered from attics and disused 
rooms many volumes lying idle and uncared for, gave them proper house room, 
and took hand the task compiling catalogue. One his most notable 
finds was revealed the world letter The Times May, 1908. 
was the naval signal book 1804, from which was established that the flags 
which had been accepted denoting Nelson’s historic signal Trafalgar were 
incorrect, having been taken from earlier code. His research this subject 
October, 1908. 


The Subject-Catalogue the Admiralty Library appeared 1912, 
and the same year Mr. Perrin became secretary the Committee 
appointed examine the evidence relating the tactics employed 
Trafalgar, the Report which, issued 1914 definite 
Historical Meanwhile was carrying the researches 
which, interrupted the War, were ultimately embodied book 
British Flags their origin and development (1922), the standard 
work that subject. edited for the Navy Records Society the 
Autobiography Phineas Pett (1918), The Keith Papers (volume 
1927), volume The Naval Miscellany (1928), Boteler’s Dialogues 
(1929), and, collaboration with Manwaring, The Life and 
Works Sir Henry Mainwaring, volume (1922). 


Dr. the Canadian economist and historian, who 
died January, had been Chairman the Board Historical 
Publications under the Dominion government since 1917. His books 
included selection Records Ontario (1900), life Syden- 
ham (1908), and two collections documents, the first relating the 
Constitutional History Canada (two volumes, 1918), edited 
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with Dr. Doughty, the other Canadian Currency 
Finance during the French period (two volumes, 1925-6). have 
also lament the death two American historians whose work was 
world-wide importance: Dr. Edward Channing, Emeritus Professor 
History Harvard University, who had been engaged for more 
than forty years monumental History the United States, 
which six the projected eight volumes had been published 
1925), and Dr. Allen Johnson, editor the series Chronicles 
and (since 1926) the Dictionary American Biography, 
planned twenty volumes, the sixth which has just appeared. 
* * * * Ok * 


Mr. formerly Deputy Keeper, whose special subjects 
are Oriental numismatics and history, has been appointed Keeper 
Coins and Medals the British Museum; Mr. Falkner Phillips has 
become Admiralty Librarian, being succeeded Deputy Librarian 
Mr. Bonner Smith. Mr. Godfrey Davies, formerly Oxford, 
and lately assistant professor history the University Chicago, 
has become member the staff the Huntington Library, California, 
where there vast collection historical manuscripts, and will 
responsible for part the editorial work connected with its publications. 
Among the appointments for next session already announced are those 
Mr. Plucknett new Chair Legal History the Uni- 
versity London; the first occupants the two new Laurence 
Readerships Classics Cambridge, Mr. Charlesworth (in 
Ancient History) and Mr. Lawrence (in Classical 
and Dr. Hawgood Reader Modern History Birming- 
ham. Mr. Constable, Assistant Director the National Gallery, 
has been appointed the new Chair connection with the projected 
Courtauld Institute the History Art the University London, 
from October, 1932. 

ago Professor Baxter described the work 

the International Committee Historical Sciences, which includes 
the holding quinquennial Historical Congress. The next Congress 
Warsaw, 21-28 August 1933: and has recently been 
announced that preliminary survey proposed papers will 
taken the annual meeting the Bureau the Congress held 
Budapest May this year, that British historians who wish 
submit contributions should communicate with the secretary the 
British national committee, Mr. Galbraith (1, Garford Road, 
Oxford), soon possible. The special topics which particu- 
larly desired that number contributions may received are 
Landed property the Byzantine Empire; History Sciences the 
century; Literary contacts Poland with the West; Enlightened 
Despotism different countries; Growth populations the nineteenth cen- 
tury; The Evolution the idea Frontier; Town-planning; Primitive 
history America; Conquest Mexico; The discovery America and its 
relation east Europe Banking. 

Although the notice short, the British committee earnestly 
hopes that may receive considerable number proposals, especially 
from historians engaged research subjects within those fields, 
order that Great Britain may well represented the Congress. 

* * * * * * * 
have also been asked inform our readers that the tenth 
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History School,” under the direction Mr. Marvin, 
will held Stockholm, from August, and that the subject 
will The World Peace: survey post-War developments,” 
Full particulars may obtained from the hon. secretary, Mrs. 
Innes, High Oaks Road, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 
* * ok * * * * 

following leaflets have been distributed members the 

Association during the last quarter 


82. Illustrations for use History Teaching Schools. Compiled 
the Illustrations Committee. With introduction the editor, 
Dorothy Dymond. 

83. The Manor. Miss Latham. 


Both may obtained non-members from the publishers, Messrs, 
Bell, price 1s. each. 

The affiliated Historical Association Scotland 
issued leaflet (No. its New Series) Dr. Hannay, professor 
Scottish History Edinburgh and H.M. Historiographer fer Scot- 
land, entitled The Scottish Crown and the Papacy, 1424-1560. This 
may obtained, price 7d. post free, from the Secretary that 
Association, Mr. John Grant, George Bridge, Edinburgh. 


The next Annual Meeting the Association, 2-5 January, 1932, 
will held, usual alternate years, London; the authorities 
Bedford College have kindly consented accommodate there. 
invitation from the Hull Branch, for the following Annual Meeting, 
January 1933, has already been received, and accepted, the Council. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
HIsTORY THE FIRST SCHOOL EXAMINATION 


Mr. Senior History Master, the Central High School 
for Boys, Whitworth Street, Manchester, writes, response the 
suggestion our January number (p. 330) that experienced teachers 
history might give their views the opinions concerning ex- 
aminations expressed the members the vacation Course for 
Teachers held Oxford last summer 

can only speak from own experience large city school 
drawing its pupils entirely from the Elementary School, who live amid 
social conditions where reading and study are often difficult and 
some cases almost impossible. Our pupils come the school the 
age and after four-years course enter them (about 130 
annually) for the School Certificate the Northern Joint Board. 

While recognise the need encourage pupils read beyond 
the text-book and train them exercise their critical faculties and 
develop powers judgment, yet difficult secure from the 
majority facility analysing text-book like Warner and Marten 
and the power express sound English consecutive and relevant 
account the leading movements and developments. this con- 
nection have bear mind not only the age and social environ- 
ment our pupils but also the multiplicity subjects. 

should therefore like express strong support the view 
expressed members the Vacation Course that what needed 
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the removal those fears Examiners (if such the explanation the 
type question set) ask straightforward questions text-book 
nature set suitable, and good questions because they have been 
before. 

agreement with the suggestion dividing the History Paper 
into Sections and “A” consist straightforward 
questions and candidates being able reach the minimum standard 
questions from that Section. 

Such plan was adopted the Mathematics Paper the Northern 
Joint Board the grounds that the paper had been making undue 
demands especially the girl candidates. 

Ishould also like point out that our boys have distinct grievance 
(that tends make the subject not too popular) that not only does the 
history syllabus (two periods have offered) involve more pre- 
paration than other subjects, but the standard ever much higher 
the examination. Soon shall have the conclusion that from the 
examination point view (and this looms large boys their fourth 
year) History does not pay.” 


EDUCATIONAL 


the Association who are interested the progress 
educational films may care know that the monthly Review pub- 
lished the International Educational. Cinematographic Institute 
the League Nations can procured through Messrs. Allen 
Unwin, League Nations Department, Great Ormond Street, 
true that the historical teaching film has not achieved 
much success any country except the U.S.A.; but developments 
may expected both Germany and elsewhere, particularly 
relation recent history. Dr. Consitt’s Report, which will pub- 
lished shortly, will make clear the precise position this country. 
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HISTORICAL REVISION 
Great TREK, 1835-7 


Great Trek the most romantic episode the history South 
Africa. proceeded from deliberate intention break away from 
citizenship British colony and found new community beyond 
the reach the Government repudiated. involved personal 
sacrifice large scale, for little beyond few household utensils 
could carried the clumsy ox-waggons with which the intrepid 
farmers ventured cross the trackless wastes the interior. The 
successful emergence, the face fierce Zulu and Matabele resistance, 
trekker communities, combining after many years form the two 
republics the Transvaal and the Orange Free State, gave birth toa 
new South Africa, which intensely individualist north, essentially 
pastoral despite the industrial revolution foreshadowed the discovery 
mineral wealth, and embracing notions colour inequality, confronted 
the two British colonies the south. The resulting conflict ideals, 
concluding, after armed conflict, the suppression the independ- 
ence the northern republics (1902), seemed point the struggle 
between British and Dutch the central theme South African 
history. The older books, expressing what has been the 
frontier point view, accordingly treat the Great Trek the calamitous 
parting the ways, when the frontier boers, harassed alternating 
misgovernment and neglect, were driven into the wilderness the 
impelling motives security and freedom conduct themselves 
towards the native population accordance with their own ideas 
what was just and fitting. 

Serious study the Great Trek dates from the delivery, Pieter- 
maritzburg (1852-5), course lectures The History the Great 
Trek, Henry The author had been British Commissioner 
Natal during the transition from Dutch British rule, and close 
touch with emigrant leaders. Whilst attaching some importance the 
inherent roving disposition the farmer, promoted drought and 
confirmed the system land tenure, Cloete attributed the Trek 
substantial grievances which wise statesmanship might have avoided. 
Moreover, the capital punishment Dutch farmers after the abortive 
rising (1815) Slachters Nek, left indelible impression the 
frontier districts. Cloete’s diagnosis was substantially followed the 
facts which amounted weighty indictment British policy the 
Cape. showed how the cattle farmer had been subjected increas- 
ing interference from Cape Town, largely result missionary 
influence, through Exeter Hall, the Imperial Government, time 
when was held the advancing Bantu Sir George Cory 
corrected impression that the movement was racial, pointing out 


Walker, The Frontier Tradition South Africa (1930), 

Cloete, History the Great Boer Trek, ed. Cloete (1899). 

Theal, History South Africa since 1795, vols. (1908-10); Sir 
Cory, The Rise South Africa, vols. (1910-30). 
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that the English settlers the Albany district and Grahamstown 
were aligned with the trek boer the fundamental controversies 
frontier land and native policy. Trekking was the result countless 
ievances, but its widespread nature attributed the lossesin the 
Kaffir war and exasperation the retrocession the 
chiefs (1836) the frontier province Queen Adelaide, which the 
Cape Governor had annexed. 
The question origin had not been adequately treated these 
standard histories, and was left younger generation scholars 


protect the farmers and punish them for defiance the Company’s 
regulations. Since more fertile land was available beyond the eastern 


frontier, was finally proclaimed, there occurred the later years 
Dutch rule steady drift away from the colony, which one writer 
has referred the great trek the eighteenth century. 


The Great Trek proper differed from earlier migrations the 
important respect that its leaders desired repudiate the colony and 
all that stood for, rather than take the colony with them their 
fathers had done before Trekking was now familiar exped- 


uth the Great Trek earlier movements the period the Dutch 

India Company. then appeared that the trek boer, type, 
ond was the result gradual process evolution which economic and 
nal even geographical factors were more important than 

sils Cape, under the Company, had never been agriculturalcolony. The 
pid free burghers had been cattle farmers from the outset, for arable cultiva- 

tion, even with the assistance slaves, was too precarious for 

ce, restricted market. ill-watered land, with little means 

communication, there was natural tendency for the cattle farmer 

push forward into the interior from one suitable grazing ground 

lly another. Landholding was little avail restrain nomadic habits, 

for farms were held annual leases with security tenure but every 

facility for exchange. such circumstances, frontier boers were 

continually the move, and the relatively short period 

colonial settlement was followed lengthy process dispersion. 

Political discontent operated intensify the desire for freedom 

movement, for the Company interfered with cattle dealings between 

farmer and native, whilst officials presumed monopolise the narrowly- 

restricted market Cape Town. The wide distances and the limited 

resources government meant that officials were helpless alike 

ient, and, even had there been profound dissatisfaction with the 

conduct the Government, would have been resorted increasing 

numbers cattle farmers owing the acute scarcity grazing land 

the frontier districts. But would have been sporadic and disorgan- 


ised exodus the younger men and their families, and there would 
have been lasting resentment against British rule. The wide appeal 
the Trek the frontier lands and the grim resolution its leaders 


break away entirely from the parent colony were the outcome 
fundamental divergence view questions native policy. 

The emancipation the slaves (1834) has long figured our 
colonial history text-books the principal cause the Great Trek. 
But, 1829, more than 20,000 out 35,934 registered slaves resided 


the two western districts Cape Town and Stellenbosch, from which 
practically emigration farmers took place; the areas left 


Fouché, Die van die Trekboer (1909). 
Walker, History South Africa (1928), 205. 
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desolate the Trek slave owning was relatively small scale, 
The argument indeed not conclusive. The cattle farmer the east 
was fact largely dependent the predial labour slaves, few num. 
ber though they were, and there abundant evidence that emancipa. 
tion, individual cases, was the impelling motive leave the colony, 
the frontier districts, Kaffir depredations made even pastoral 
precarious, and manumission deprived the farmer essential cattle 
herds, representing original purchase and subsequent 
considerable outlay capital. Nevertheless, was the irritating ordi- 
nances preceding emancipation, designed protect slaves from injustice 
and cruelty, which provoked the most widespread resentment. These 
ordinances were accompanied new regulations safeguarding the rights 
the free coloured people the Cape. The Great Trek was the almost 
inevitable sequel the irritations twenty Emancipation, 
however, was received quietly, and the heavy loss sustained 
individual owners, owing the inadequate amount compensation, 
was matter for the west rather than the 

The campaign against slavery was indeed but one aspect 
general movement raise the status coloured peoples within the 
British dominions. misleading impression obtained from the 
separation slave emancipation from the closely allied group 
measures intended free Hottentots and other coloured persons from 
civil disabilities and vexatious restraints. 1828 such people were 
longer restricted the operation the old colonial 
attempt, through the medium severe vagrancy ordinance, secure 
Hottentot services alternative labour supply emancipated 
slaves, was thwarted (1834). Trekkers complained that such action 
was equivalent vagabondising the Hottentots and Free Blacks,” 
and that, together with the previous slave legislation, subverted the 
proper relations between master and The most unpopular 
feature the slave emancipation Act was the abolition the domestic 
authority the master. the same time, legislative and administra- 
tive changes were being brought into operation which widened and 
made more effective the authority the magistrate. That authority 
was beginning intervene between the farmer and his coloured servants 
and neighbours, involving difficult political and social transition. 
some cases, coloured servants made things worse frivolous complaints 
against their masters, whilst ex-slaves, the conclusion (1838) their 
period apprenticeship, were found desert Much 
the odium directed against Christian missions was due the suspicion 
that mission stations encouraged idleness and taught the coloured man 


The views the trekkers may read letters and memoirs published 
the following works :—J. Bird, Annals Natal, vol. (1888); Chase, 
Reprint all Authentic Notices relating Natal (1843); Preller, Piet Retief 
(1920) and Voortrekkermense, vols. (1918-22). See also the authorities quoted 

Macmillan, The Cape Colour Question (1927), 244. 

For the losses sustained see Sir Cory, op. cit., should 
noted, however, that the labour value ex-slaves would, the long run, 
their improved status: cf. Macmillan, op. cit., pp. 77-81. 

Memorial the Cape Governor, 1839, reprinted Eybers, Select 
Documents South African History, 1795-1910 (1918), 


Manifesto the Emigrant Farmers,” signed Retief, The Grahams- 
town Journal, February 1837. 
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carry himself offensively towards the farmer. The boers’ pride 
race was hurt legislation which aimed placing the coloured man 
footing equality with the European. 

Leading authorities are now inclined accept the view that the 
fundamental cause the Great Trek was the determination the 
trekkers maintain political and social inequality white and 
The legislation the period had made patent the decision 
the British authorities safeguard the rights the black man against 
his white master. This could only made effective through the inter- 
ference magistrates and officials the matters that made the 
daily life the frontier farmer. Such interference was more than 
enough arouse the inherited sentiment hostility towards official 
Cape Town the seat alien and unsympathetic government. The 
feeling resentment was accentuated the failure give security 
the frontier districts. The Great Trek was not brought about the 
severe losses from Kaffir warfare, but the absence security certainly 
operated induce many throw their lot with the emigrants. 
Before the disastrous inroad the Kaffir tribes (December 1834) the 
earliest parties had left the colony reconnoitre the distant north. 
The glowing reports fertile land abundance beyond the Drakens- 
berg and Natal were irresistible inducement emigrate men 
who were wasteful agriculturists and could see prospect impreve- 
ment the frontier lands now crowded with cattle-owning Bantu. 
Many waited until 1836, when the retrocession the province Queen 
Adelaide, following Lord Glenelg’s implied censure the colonial 
attitude towards the tribesmen, convinced them that land and security 
were not found within Innumerable motives operated 
cases promote emigration, and give the Great Trek 
acharacter which, reason its organised strength and the spiritual 
force such leaders Retief, differentiates the movement from all 
predecessors. clear, however, that the motive common all was 
the desire perpetuate the life which the cattle farmer had for 
generations been accustomed, life which land and labour were 
plentiful, with minimum governmental restraint, and liberty 
order his relations towards the black man seemed him right. 

The Great Trek was important incident the process extension 
European civilisation over the sub-continent South Africa. 
Closely following, did, the widespread devastations committed 
the militant Zulus and Matabele, staked out claims for European 
community farmers lands where, more peaceful era, native 
population had been fairly dense. the other hand, the Cape Colony 
could ill afford the loss several thousand burghers needed for the 
protection the frontier, even their withdrawal did facilitate the 
transition the eastern province the more profitable farming 
woolled sheep. Moreover, was consequence the wholesale exodus 
the ’thirties that the colony was unable supply the man-power for 
the later movement northward expansion which inevitably followed 
the discovery the diamond fields. the intervening decades, the 
trekkers were responsible for most the problems which 


Mrs. Anna Steenkamp, one the trekkers (quoted Bird, op. cit., 
459) wrote follows not much their freedom that drove such 
lengths their being placed equal footing with Christians, contr the 
laws God and the natural distinctions race and religion. 
rather withdrew, order thus preserve our doctrines purity.” Cf. the 
views two modern authorities: Macmillan, Bantu, Boer and Briton 
(1929), 170, and Walker, History South Africa, pp. 206-8. 
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baffled British statesmanship South Africa, for their dealings with 
native peoples had immediate repercussions all along the 
The character the republics established the interior 
reflected the traits, good and ill, the trek boer. His 


outlook force which reckoning must still made the politics 


Kiewiet, British Colonial Policy and the South African Republics 
929). 


the Union South Africa. 


This series has included: Magna Carta, and The Real Significance 
the Armada’s Overthrow, Oct. 1917; Rome’s Foreign Policy and Trade Interests, 
and The Meaning Protectorate, Jan. 1918; The Two Houses 
ment and their Separation, and Warren Hastings, April 1918; The Effects 


the Black Death Rural Organisation England, July 1918; Taxation 
without Representation, Oct. 1818; Geoffrey Monmouth and the Brut, Jan, 
and April 1919; 10, The Battle Flores, 1591, July 1919; 11, The 
astical Policy Constantine and that Diocletian, Oct. 1919; 12, English Craft 
Gilds the Middle Ages, Jan. 1920; 13, The Battle Bannockburn, April 
1920; 14, The Petition Right, and 15, The Balance Power, July 1920; 16, 
The Danes England, Oct. 1920; 17, Serbia and the Jugo-Slav Movement, 
April 1921; 18, The Act Treason, 1352, July 1921; 19, The Study English 
Place-Names, Oct. 1921; 20, Christopher Columbus, April 1922; 21, The 
Origins the Punic Wars, July 1922; 22, The Pilgrim Fathers, and 23, 
The Casualties Peterloo, Oct. 1922; 24, The Navigation Act 
Jan. 1923; 25, The Great Fire London, April 1923; 26, St. Catherine 
Siena, July 1923; 27, Ancient Sparta, Oct. 1923; 28, The Great Statute 
Premunire, Jan. 1924; 29, Catherine Medici and the French Wars Religion, 
April 1924; 30, The Vikings, July 1924; 31, The General Election 1784, Oct. 
1924; 32, The Religion Lord Howard Effingham, Jan. 1925; 33, Holland 
and England during the War the Austrian Succession, April 1925; 34, Cathedral 
builders the Middle Ages, July 1925; 35, The School Salerno, Oct. 1925; 
36, Roman Britain, Jan. 1926; 37, The Monarchy Louis XIV, April 1926; 
38, The Quo Warranto Proceedings under Edward July 1926; 39, The Deriva- 
tion London, Oct. 1926; 40, Queen Caroline and the Church, Jan. 1927; 41, 
The Household Ordinance 1279, April 1927; 42, The Movement Population 
during the Industrial Revolution, July 1927; 43, Lord Salisbury and Turkey, 
Oct. 1927; 44, The Spanish Succession, Jan. 1928; 45, Trimoda Necessitas, 
April 1928; 46, Gladstone and the Turks, July 1928; 47, The Execution the 
Great Charter, Oct. 1928; 48, Roman London, Jan. 1929; 49, The Medieval 
University Oxford, April 1929; 50, The Industrial Revolution, July 1929; 
51, Scutage, Oct. 1929; 52, The Stop the Exchequer, 1672, Jan. 1930; 53, 
The Origins the American Civil War, April 1930; 54, The so-called Star 
Chamber Act, July 1930; 55, The Maritime Powers the eighteenth century, 
Oct. 1930; 56, The Agreements the People, 1647-49, Jan. 1931. 
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Thucydides and the Science History. 1929. 
180 pp. Milford. 10s. 

demonstrates the undiminished interest Thucydides and 
his masterpiece better than the frequency with which books about the 

historian continue latest critic submits his 
main thesis that Thucydides the writing history was not art, 
nor his interpretation that philosopher, but that approached and 
solved the task that set himself strictly scientific manner. Other 
scholars before Mr. Cochrane had, indeed, observed certain similarities 
between the historian and the Hippocratic treatise Airs, Waters, 
Places; but goes much further, and seeks show that Thucydides’ 
whole attitude historical writing and the handling his History were 
determined his familiarity with the scientific movements the later 
fifth century represented primarily Hippocrates and Democritus. 
After devoting two chapters his general thesis, Mr. Cochrane proceeds 
apply four others, entitled, The State (iv), Inter-state Relations 
(v), The Problem Government (vi), and War and Revolution (vii). 
Thucydides’ purpose, then, was explain contemporary political history 
the application scientific laws. His true greatness, therefore, 
Mr. Cochrane sums (p. 168), that pioneer the scientific 
method.” Or, again, remarks (p. 169): their work (that 
the Greek physicists) Thucydides supplied, speak, the counterpart 
history, and exhibiting world which was ruined the crime and 
folly, might have been saved the virtue and intelligence men, 
offered naturalistic interpretation human life.” 

The most serious weakness Mr. Cochrane’s argument the 
assumption that Thucydides, who, however remarkable genius, was 
necessarily child his age, was seriously influenced only one part 
the intellectual awakening Hellas, the scientific. The influence 
the Sophistic movement the historian minimised and absolved 
half page (p. 146). One wonders whether Mr. Cochrane familiar 
with Lamb’s Clio Enthroned (Cambridge, 1914), work 
which nowhere refers. That writer may occasionally have gone too 
far his conclusions, but assuredly proved that the influence 
contemporary rhetoric and Sophistic teaching Thucydides was not 
negligible. permissible also question particular statements 


Mr. Cochrane. appears identify the Synoikia with the 


Panathenaia (p. 45). asserts that Plato and Aristotle’s political 
thought represented only the thought the philosophical schools, and 
quarrels with modern critics who have regarded their conclusions 
typical Greek political thought generally (p. 46). Yet Plato his 
last work constantly has actual political institutions mind; while 

Three recent works may here mentioned: Schwartz, Das 
des Thukydides (Bonn, 1919); Schadenwaldt, Die Geschichtschreibung des 
Thukydides (Berlin, 1929); Abbott, Thucydides study historical reality 
(London, 1925).. The first and second deal detail with the structure the 
History and the real assumed priority one part another, being thus 
for specialists. book general appreciation intended for 
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Aristotle, the author editor 158 treatises existing Greek cop. 
stitutions, even less likely have lost all contact with reality. Again, 
read (p. 72): not surprising, therefore, that the 
elements the states Greece were almost unanimous their hatred 
and fear the tyrant city (ii. But Thucydides says nothing 
about oligarchical elements.” The enemies Athens 431 were 
not all oligarchically governed, and Thucydides merely points out that 
majority states were hostile Athens, either because they wanted 
liberated from her rule, because they feared pass under it, 
The Nocturnal Council the Laws had better not treated 90) 
though were integral part Plato’s original scheme. Actually 
excrescence which difficult harmonise with the main body 
the work. And, had Plato lived revise his latest treatise, would 
perhaps have eliminated existing contradictions. The value the 
Old Oligarch’s tract matter opinion; your reviewer Mr, 
Cochrane’s estimate that opusculum (p. 143) seems far too 
Chapter viii, Scientific Tradition after Thucydides, superficial, and 
the weakest thing the book. fuller treatment later Greek 
historical writing would very welcome, and Mr. Cochrane would 
well, after having widened his reading and formed juster estimate 
Greek rhetoric and its influence. 

Though some the author’s statements may provoke dissent, and 
his main contentions should only accepted with certain reservations, 
his book was well worth thought-provoking contribution 
Thucydidean literature which serious student the historian 


The Cambridge Ancient History. Volume Rome and the Medi- 
and 1930. xxv 844 pp., maps. 
Cambridge University Press. 35s. 


the imposing array bibliographies and indices which 
previous volumes have made gratefully accustomed, this eighth 
volume carries comparatively fixed point the history the 
ancient world. The period the preceding volume was confused one 
was still uncertain where the centre gravity was eventually going 
found. The eighty years covered this volume settled that 
question Zama, and Magnesia. For two generations 
more the world continued subject upheavals, Spain, Greece, 
Syria, but can see now that they were only the dying struggles 
constitution the older Mediterranean civilisation, which 
refused stamped down into the foundations the Roman Empire 
without least some show resistance. The period under review 
thus lends itself more orderly treatment than was possible 
the preceding volume the lines movement are more clearly defined, 
and the picture get consequently better composed. can 
see that there were reasons for sandwiching the chapters the begin- 
nings Latin literature (quite excellently described Professor 
Wight Duff), Roman religion and the advent philosop between 
the chapters political history (while Professor Ashmole’s chapter 
Hellenistic Art relegated the very end); but the continuity the 
history somewhat disturbed thereby. 

Apart from the protagonists, other figures the picture are 
(whose struggles against the Seleucids are well handled Dr. Bevan), 
the Bosporan Kingdom, Pergamum and Rhodes and Delos (all in- 
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evitably consigned Professor Rostovtzeff). Professor Kazarow gives 
account Thrace; without the least depreciating his contribu- 
tion, which interesting itself, permissible say that has 
the appearance having wandered into its place accidentally, and 
slightly puzzled. is, however, these chapters that historians 
whoare not specialists the Greek period will read with most interest 
and profit; itis needless remind them that Professor 
master such subjects the corn-trade, agriculture, industry, com- 
merce and economy generally, and shows his mastery the chapters 
the Bosporus, Pergamum and Rhodes. Mr. Ashmole’s sketch 
Hellenistic Art would useful published itself with good 
illustrations; handles the subject with just the grace and light- 
ness touch that requires. Professor Schulten has short chapter 
onthe not very creditable record the Romans Spain. His remarks 
the coinage will perhaps modified further 

Since coins have been mentioned, may reviewer with numismatic 
proclivities beg that, when the proper time comes, the editors will 
include chapter describing the transformation ancient currency 


Historical (1) 1930. xii 115 pp. 
University London Press. 22s. 6d. (2) 


THESE are opposite ends the scale, for advanced students and 
junior classes respectively. The latter good its kind, fact very 
fair two-shillingsworth, clear and useful, including excellent map 
the important parts Greece, means inadequate ancient 
Italy except for the lack dates the roads and colonies, and Roman 
Britain wisely based Mr. Crawford’s Ordnance Survey Map. One 
can only suggest that experienced firm Johnston’s ought find 
some method marking continuous ranges, e.g. the chalk the whole 
Wiltshire the Wash and the jurassic limestone from Avon 
Humber, instead allowing the highest crests appear like islands 
ona flat surface; relative height, not net height, that interests 
historian. Moreover, forests need emphasis map early medieval 
Britain; how can one explain the importance the Cambridge fairs 
except showing the narrow passage the Icknield Way between 
and miry valley fen, and the passage the 
Huntingdon road through the forest 

Professor Shepherd’s Atlas has reached seventh and enlarged 
edition. only repeat what said previous review 
xm. 41) the sixth. There wealth detail, fact too much; 
many maps are full names that the print seriously interferes with 
the faintly shaded physical features, and yearn for strong contours 
and colours understand the geographical reason this that 
trade-route road-junction. The immense amount hard work put 
into the atlas sometimes almost wasted consequence, and especially 
the maps Germany suffer. repeat our former criticism that the 

The assimilation the weights the earlier coins the uncial, the 
later the semuncial, standard not close generally supposed and 
hardly true that evidence for the Roman origin the coinage found the 
fact that the coins Citerior sometimes meet, alongside the Iberian, 
Latin superscription, for these bilingual coins are the latest the series. Further, 
probable that the inscription the commonest all Iberian coins, those 


attributed Osca, has more with that name than would appear from the 
traditional transliteration since there good reason correct holscan. 
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Netherlands, particularly the Dutch occupation the land south the 
lower Scheldt, are not well treated. the new matter are 
most interested the post-war maps, which have received adequate 
attention. 

have now special plea urge which our review the sixth 
edition neglected—or, rather, which despaired ever being 
position urge. Since 1927 Dr. Tarn has his books and 
his articles the Cambridge Ancient History awakened interest 
the Hellenistic era. believe thoroughly Freeman’s gospel the 
continuity history, and deplore the neglect the gap between the 
study Greece and that Rome. Now that Tarn has come 
our loss Ramsay and Hogarth, need good post-Alexandrian maps; 
the Shepherd maps are but fair, his Greece too small, his Asia Minor 
not strongly contoured, and many towns are omitted, e.g. Ptolemais, 
Cassandria, Sellasia, and all the towns the Leagues. 

Once more lament that the British publishers have not insisted 
that their American editor should supply better maps Britain and 
the British Empire. welcome generous treatment the United 
States, but Canada just fairly treated, the West Indies not well, 
India insufficiently, Great Britain and England particular disgrace. 
fully are sorry use the word, but has used. The 
astical and parliamentary maps are good but congested; Roman 
Britain, and Saxon, Norman, and medieval England, are bad, and 
any case much not our business blame Mr. Shepherd, 
but very seriously blame the publishers responsible for this 
edition, intended for use Great Britain. 


Archivium Historicum Romanum. 1930. vii 234 pp. 
University London Press. 8s. 6d. 


volume contains (1) short discussion ancient conceptions 
the aims and methods historical (2) selection texts 
Roman documents, with brief explanatory notes the Roman 
technique preserving and publishing official records; (3) skeleton 
account Roman historiography, with typical extracts from the 
individual writers. Taken whole, provides very serviceable 
introduction first-hand acquaintance with the sources Roman 
history. Within the very severe limits space which has been 
restricted Dr. Rollo has provided fairly representative collection 
texts, both literary and Among the literary passages one 
misses some choice quotations from that extraordinary farrago, the 
Historia Augusia; among the documents, one two the treaties 
reproduced verbatim Polybius (e.g. the first treaty with Carthage), 
extract from the law 101 for the suppression piracy (Suppl. 
Epigraphicum Graecum, 161), and few lines from the Acta Fratrum 
Arvalium (as illustrating the priestly archives, admittedly important 
source for early Roman history). But urge the inclusion these 
further texts probably counsel perfection. the other hand, 
the bibliography could easily have been made more complete. The 
following items rate deserve added. (1) Collections 
texts :—Cagnat-Lafaye, Inscriptiones Rem Romanam 
Hardy, Roman Laws and Charters; Abbott and 
Johnson, Municipal Administration the Roman Empire. (2) Aids and 
guides :—The handbooks Roman epigraphy Cagnat and Sandys; 
Beloch’s Geschichte (of fundamental importance for the early 
Roman the appendix Roman journalism Boissier’s 
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few small inaccuracies have crept in. The supposed failure 
attempt prevent forgery senatus illustrated 
(p. 92) incident from the Cato. But Cato held 
this office six years before legislation the subject. Few 
would now maintain that the important document known 
the Tables Heraclea (p. 124) the Lex Julia Municipalis. 
should pointed out that the leges such quoted pp. 132, 135, 139, 
were not “laws” the proper sense, statutes enacted the 
Roman Comitia. The documents pp. 132 and 135 (charters 
and mining concession) were issued imperial procu- 
rators, those 139 were municipal by-laws. 

With these reservations Mr. Rollo’s book may confidently 
recommended those who wish come grips with Roman history. 

Cary. 


The Circle and the Cross. Haprian Two volumes. 
1927; 1930. 454 pp. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. each. 


Mr. Allcroft British history and have lost original 
thinker, charming writer, scholar exceptionally wide erudition, 
and conscientious field-worker. Happily the first volume the 
present monumental work had been published, the second sent the 
press, before his lamented death 1929. The main thesis the two 
establish the derivation our word church from the 
Latin circus through Anglo-Saxon ciric, has led the writer into curious 
byways the exploration which occupies the greater 
part both volumes. the course his wanderings has gathered 
together great mass valuable information and presented 
manner once useful the student and attractive the man the 
street. Beginning with circular churchyards are led 
examination ancient British barrows and study the part played 
the circle the funerary usages our ancestors. Then are taken 
the Continent visit the moot-circles Homeric Achzans, the 
and the Norsemen, and back Britain examine another 
group circular structures, which Allcroft interprets moot-circles. 
The conclusion that the Celtic christianity were 
circular places assembly and burial. 

the course the argument, the author breaks many lance with 
“orthodox and historians. one the former, the 
reviewer must confess that Allcroft’s exposure the weakness the 
arguments for many generally accepted doctrines 
eminently just and beneficial. the other hand—for abstain from 
would unjust the author’s memory—prehistoric 
ology after all systematised body knowledge, and author who 
wishes overthrow its conclusions must exhibit thorough grasp its 
essential principles and data. Passages the text suggest horrid 
doubts whether the author did possess that qualification. For 
instance, the absence Bronze Age settlement sites Cumberland 
advanced argument that the region was practically uninhabited 
till Iron Age indeed Yet the same argument could 
used prove the desertion the great part the British Isles and 
large areas the Continent, the Bronze Age being known almost 
exclusively not only Cumberland but everywhere else from graves 
and hoards. Again, read that the Firbolg Irish tradition were 
Brythonic (sic) who had come direct from the Cimbrian peninsula 
avoid the Romans Gaul. Now, quite apart from doubts 
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this novel explanation the Gaelic name and how coming 
straight from Denmark, could Brythons when their kinsmen 
Gaul were notoriously half Teutons, one who grasped the 
British could cite the distribution (gold 
ornaments worn during the second millennium B.C.) evidence for 
immigration about the beginning our era. Nor could anyone 
who had studied the modern literature dealing with 
Europe, find easier believe that such cases the dolmen 
actually reared the grave chamber Christian dead than that 
Christianity had merely usurped the grave chambers pagans.” 
Finding statements this sort the realms with which 
personally familiar, the reviewer inclined distrust others which 
can less easily check, and address word caution the average 
reader stimulating and fascinating book. 


short History the Western World. 1930, 
342 pp. Arnold. 3s. 6d. 

pp. Rivingtons. three parts, 2s. 6d. each. 


THE increasing importance given the teaching general history 
necessitates such books these where the authors make brave effort 
compress the history thousand years, perhaps several 
sands, into few hundred pages. Mr. Brendon’s book covers the story 
the western world from prehistoric times 1918. designed 
for middle and lower forms, and well got up, with clear print and 
useful black-letter headings. especially commended for its 
many interesting illustrations, which large number are from con- 
The book should serve useful purpose providing 
short readable sketch western development arranged under in- 
telligent subject headings. his effort compression the author, 
inevitably, falls into inaccuracies. selects Francesco Sforza, 

instance, example military despot who superimposed his 
power popular institutions: but the omission any mention 
the Visconti makes this misleading picture Milanese history. More 
dangerous still the tendency perpetuate views now abandoned 
historians. Mr. Brendon writes (p. 122), William the Conqueror 
introduced feudalism into England,” and again, William required all 
landholders England take oath directly (the italics are 
Mr. Brendon’s). 

Mr. Innes’ book, over 500 pages, begins only with the disruption 
the Roman Empire and stops 1914. There thus room for 
very much more detail than possible Mr. Brendon. Mr. Innes’ 
chapters follow strict sequence, and the continual 
shifting the scene within the compass each chapter tends lessen 
the interest the subject-matter. The effort compress too many 
facts into the space available has resulted long and entangled 
sentences, too many proper names, and insufficient explanations 
persons and facts which reference made. These defects, added 
certain stiffness phraseology, suggest that the book, though 
admirably suited for supplying facts, would little arouse the 
interest young readers. There serious misprint 169 
1199 for and there are some minor inaccuracies statement. 
John the Fearless, for instance, was murdered not the Dauphin 
but his friends, and the Dauphin was probably innocent any 
knowledge their intentions. the whole, however, Mr. Innes leads 
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one fairly clearly through tangled questions, always provided that one 
penetrate the meaning his slightly involved sentences. 
Both books are well provided with maps: Mr. Brendon’s has 
time-chart and Mr. Innes’s handy chronological abstract. 


Short History the French People. GUIGNEBERT. 
1930. Two volumes, xxiii 440 738 pp. Allen and 
Unwin. 25s. each volume. 

1930. Harrap. 10s. 6d. 


making books French history there seems end. 
More sketches French history must have been published the last 
ten years English than English history, and many them have 
been excellent. But would great mistake this book were 
overlooked because the number its competitors. seems 
have altogether exceptional merits and claim place 
every well-equipped historical library. The book founded, are 
told interesting dedication, lectures given the Sorbonne 
1919 American soldiers; and think that the influence the 
audience apparent the emphasis laid certain liberal opinions. 
The whole contents the book cannot have been delivered lectures 
(post-war soldiers were rule very restive under lectures and could 
not have listened close thousand pages); but the best charac- 
teristics lectures are pleasantly evidence throughout. The book 
full thought and constant stimulus inquiry and discussion. 
There are many passages that make the reader long ask 
for instance why Professor Guignebert says dogmatically that 
the massacre Saint Bartholomew’s Day was premeditated, that 
Bismarck’s handling the Ems telegram did not amount falsifi- 
and that the charges against the Templars were nothing more 
than and very many more. All this the good. 
not think that the student teacher French history will find 
anywhere more useful book than this. 

The translation vigorous and the book eminently readable. 
There are places where seems doubtful whether the translator 
understood the whole meaning the original. French forms are 
sometimes used instead the English forms that are common 
least this side the Atlantic. Thus have Escaut and Gand 
throughout instead Scheldt and Ghent; patrice (for patrician) and 
Arvernes (for Arverni). don’t think that Saint Simon can properly 
called memorialist that Napoleon’s enterprises originated 
though they may have arisen from opportunity; and 
“districts states seems doubtful translation pays 
would interesting too know whether the italics plentifully 
about the pages, that they sometimes resemble Queen 
Letters, are device the professor his translator. 
Still rarely that have the painful feeling that are reading 
Certainly the slips translation not detract from 
the real value the book. 

spite its length, the book called Short History the 
rench People, and suppose the title directly due Green’s famous 
England. Guignebert does not, however, follow Green 
neglecting kings and dynasties, and there preference social 
political history. But campaigns and battles are given very sum- 
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marily, and the chapters devoted foreign relations are among 
least interesting the book. There indeed some danger 
reader who gains his first impressions French history from 
volumes may not realise how intimately the domestic history 
France connected with her military history. Ranke 
passage has told that while constitutional history the 
thread English history, military history holds that place the 
history France. Guignebert is, course, alive that; but 
hardly allows his readers see the great importance the 
military and foreign affairs such events the decline the 
régime Louis XIV, the Reign Terror, the development the 
medieval administrative system, the different phases the 
Reformation. 

Some parts the long story are dealt with greater length than 
others. The sixteenth century, and especially the last half it, 
very slightly sketched; the Revolution and Napoleon are treated 
disproportionate but not unwelcome length. have been most struck, 
with the treatment prehistoric France; with the brilliant 
chapters the Feudal Régime (vi, vii, and viii); with the sound 
and yet novel treatment France before the Revolution; and with 
the analysis Napoleon III’s government. Guignebert’s portraits 
the great figures French history are painted with firm and 
unflinching hand. quite ready castigate vice and crime 
high places. loud his recognition Napoleon’s genius, but 
speaks insatiable and unscrupulous ambition and his 
brutal and aggressive Mr. Belloc turns his pages 
will pained find that Guignebert calls Charlemagne that 
great German.” 

short final chapter gives the author’s view the problems 
to-day and the line future development. The time has come, 
thinks, for some concession the political claims women. The 
authoritative government the departments—an inheritance from 
the old monarchy and Napoleon—must altered favour some- 
thing more democratic and popular. The departments are too small, 
and larger local administrative units must formed; and the 
great names the past—Normandy, Brittany, Provence and the 
rest—will reappear the map France. Guignebert still 
depressed the stationary character the population France; 
increased opinion which thought one could 
hold to-day. alludes the common principles politics which 
remain the same all and nowhere either mentions 

Among the many smaller histories France which come crowding 
upon Mr. Sedgwick’s, which really Short History, something 
new. chief novelty, when come analyse it, that the author 
gives thought all examinations those who suffer from 
them, whether teachers candidates. Nor puffed 
the importance his task. There nothing about sociology about 


history school politics. His aim interesting and even 


amusing; and has mind, tells us, travellers bound for 
France and readers who stay home, content avoid the restless 
sea, grimy train, and tumultuous With some daring 
announces that will say little economic social movements 
and may add that hardly even alludes science. With high 
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irits, much knowledge, and picturesque pen, guides through 
two thousand years the history France and always has something 
interesting The book expresses doubt the personal interests 
the writer; and the lack proportion the treatment given 
different events striking. Thus read, hardly worth while 
mention the Treaty Ryswick,” and all Louis XIV’s wars before 
1700 are compressed into ten lines. Almost exactly the same space 
given the apocryphal-looking story Popeliniére. The 
rising the women Paris October 1789 fully treated, but the 
Flight Varennes very slightly handled. Gaugin and Van Gogh 
have two full pages; fourteen lines carry from Napoleon’s Russian 
campaign Elba. The book eminently readable throughout, 
though the end get some rather depressing lists artists and 
authors with little more than their dates and works attached. The 
real value the work found the account given books 
works art. The extracts from the Chanson Roland are 
charmingly given; and Villon, Rabelais, Montaigne, Madame 
Sévigné, Voltaire, Flaubert, and many others are touched with 
delightful appreciation. There are pitfalls the way historian 
who will picturesque. Thus Rome the third century Mr. 
Sedgwick writes Rome lay with her shoulders the ground, 
with Barbarian knees upon her chest and Barbarian hands her 
and the Renaissance Italy the Renaissance had 
come that country had suddenly sailed out sea storm and 
fog into warm Both sentences stick the memory; and 
both represent views against which have been protest during all 
life. interesting too note the author’s contention, 
expressed two three times, that intellectual and artistic achievement 
the result peace. May end conveying the serious 
pages History story which new and which charac- 
teristic the fare provided the book. Gérard Nerval one day 
was seen leading lobster across the courtyard the Palais Royal 
the leash blue ribbon. His friends expressed surprise. Yes,’ 
answered, like it; does not bark and knows the secrets 


The Alpine Passes the Middle Ages (962-1250). 
1930. 188 pp. Blackwell. 8s. 6d. 


book had its origin essay which gained the Lothian 
Prize Oxford 1926. valuable contribution our knowledge 
history. all periods the communications between Italy 
and the rest Europe have presented problems great moment, but 
time were these problems greater importance and complexity 
than the years covered this volume, when the Holy Roman 
was its heyday, and when successive emperors strove 
weld together their three kingdoms Germany, Italy and Burgundy. 
There were three predominant motives for crossing the Alps—military, 
and commercial. these the military movements were 
the most definite and have been the most distinctly recorded. They 
naturally bulk very largely Mr. Tyler’s book. points out that 
the choice routes attention had paid the convenience 
the political attitude the princes communities com- 
manding entrances and exits, well the comparative ease 
difficulty the actual passes themselves. Frequently was found 
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Pilgrims and ecclesiastics had freer choice routes, and their selectign 
must have largely depended upon the available hospices and inns the 
way. The course taken traders depended upon their starting-point 
their destination. Venice became the predominant depot 
Levant trade, and the same time Germany expanded 
the Brenner with its subsidiary roads became the most important 
all the passes, though the great fairs Champagne continued 
merchants the Mont Cenis and Mont Genévre. Although 
western passes were also convenient for Genoa, was possible for 
traders and from that port journey sea the mouth the 
Rhone and thus evade the Alps altogether. Hence Venice 
far larger stake the Alpine passes than the western ports Italy, 
Mr. Tyler acknowledges full his obligations earlier 
especially Laur-Belart, Heyd, and Coolidge. also 
indebted Dr. Previté-Orton’s work the early history the 
Savoy. But shows distinct critical and constructive powers 
his own. The value his book would immensely increased the 


English Monasteries the Middle Ages. 
1930. 231 pp. Constable. 24s. 


Mr. book intended supply survey the history, 
urpose and architectural remains the monastic orders England, 
the general reader. The historical part the subject dismissed 

very sketchy first chapter; the constitution, government and 
routine are dealt with more fully the second the remaining 
seven chapters are devoted the arrangement, design and extant 
remains the buildings. The book thus mainly architectural 
treatise, which, though primarily concerned with monastic building, 
might serve, several chapters, general account medieval 
architecture England. The author has allowed his evident partiality 
for Cistercian building upset, some extent, the balance his 
work, this order monopolising too much his available and 
general his accounts suffer from being overloaded with lists examples 
and exceptions which tend obscure the forest multitude trees. 

more serious fault lies the general disfigurement the plans. 
Thus the plans Durham (E. end), Bury St. Edmunds (E. end and 
front), Kirkstall, Dore and many others are travesties, more less 
gross, the actual outline the proportions the individual 
and this defiance the addition scale each case. The 
photographs, the other hand, are generally good, though they 
number views collegiate churches, hardly germane the subject, 
and the reproduction Hollar’s drawings illustrations medieval 
monastic costume out date. 

reference made pre-Conquest monastic building, though 
recent excavations have added much our knowledge this respect; 
and, the later period, the various orders friars and the military 
orders are left entirely untouched and almost unmentioned, both 
their historical and aspects. 

pity that the book has many there certainly 


have noticed number misprints and minor errors; e.g., absiodoles 
(p. 62) should read absidioles, Martin Tours (p. 63) was never Benedictine 
house, the footnote (p. 65) Canterbury and Rochester unintelligible, 
Augustine’s, Canterbury (p. 67) has only one chapel each transept, the reference 
Bt. Peter’s (p. 70) several errors, and the west facade Bury 
was not begun until the twelfth century nor finished till near the end it. 
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for such work, and little more editing the text and entire 
nearly all the plans might have fitted Mr. Palmer’s work 


Cambridge University Press. 10s. 


the Cambridge Medieval History was first planned, the 
present volume was projected under the title The Roman Theocracy. 
The editors have implication contributed review recent study 
the mere fact their wise rejection that title favour another, 
The Victory the Papacy. 

The gain considerable. static interpretation the period 
gives place dynamic one, and the most satisfying all the medieval 
centuries can treated with that liberality essential its rich variety 
achievement receive full recognition. Dr. Previté-Orton’s 
pithy introduction suggests that the editors must have had this point 
inmind. says, the thirteenth century was not age transition, 
was one completion. Within its limits can found the most 
characteristic achievements medievalism, and for that reason the 
editors can make case for their policy including this volume some 
those more general topics which might easily have been treated 
other points the medieval story, but which are surely best housed 
the volume devoted the period completion. 

expected, the Church takes pride place. are 
given the secrets its vitality, and the reasons for its successes. 
was launched into the century the impetus great leader’s 
enthusiasm, but would have been less successful than was had 
not been organised, self-contained unit, ready for the part wished 
play. Innocent III sketched bold strokes Professor 
Jacob. Here the leader the century, great lawyer, adminis- 
trator skilled the point genius, man vision convinced that 
the Papacy alone could guarantee richer ethical and religious life 
the The equipment the Church for that task brought out 
some illuminating chapters: the development its ecclesiastical 
and financial basis entrusted Dr. Watson, Professor 
Hamilton Thompson discusses the fashioning its doctrine down 
the Lateran Council 1215, Mr. Reade deals largely with the 
Papal claims his lucid summary political theory 
1300, and Professor Turberville indicates the ruthless efficiency its 
administration his chapter heresies and the inquisition. 

Thus equipped, the Church was ready face the problems state- 
eraft which worldly relations and the logic history made inevitable. 
narrate the interplay Empire and Papacy called for team work, 
and Mr. Austin Poole, Dr. Schipa, and Mr. Previté-Orton divide 
between them respectively the problems raised Philip, Otto IV, 
and Frederick Germany; Italy and Sicily under Frederick 
and Italy 1250-1290. The result these specialist studies the 
the main political framework the century, which— 
though calls for highly concentrated study—is definitive piece 
work. 

Thus far the picture keeping with the title the volume. But 
the thirteenth century too rich dismissed epigram. Room 
must found for those contributions the century which point to- 
wards the future. some parts Europe the harvest was being 
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garnered, there were parts where was seed-time. The beginning 
the consolidation the new nation states, the growth trade, the rise 
the universities, these were indicative what was yet come. They 
provide subjects for some interesting chapiers. 

Those devoted England and France (by Professor Powicke, 
Petit-Dutaillis and Mr. Jacob) are interesting for the promise they 
portray. Students English history should not fail consult all 
them, for here there found the best epitome the 
recent research which have otherwise collected from scattered 
papers and monographs. The new analysis the baronial movement 
England admirable, the examination the period the light 
administrative interpretation fresh, and result neither 
Stubbs’s optimistic generosity towards the baronial party, nor the full 
tide reaction the back-to-feudalism school can accepted the 
last word the period. Such conclusions are strengthened 
comparison with what happening elsewhere, and the chapters the 
minor states (Scandinavia Dr. Koht, Spain Dr. Altamira, 
Bohemia Dr. Krofta, Poland Professor Bruce-Boswell and 
Hungary the late Leger) are interest from the comparative 
point view. 

But this many-sided century not yet exhausted. have 
room more than mention Dr. Clapham’s chapter 
and Industry the Middle Ages, with its revelation the activities 
medieval capitalism, Professor Pirenne’s study the Northern Towns, 
posthumous chapter Dr. Rashdall’s the Medieval University, 
Dr. Little’s admirable study the Mendicant Orders, and the chapter 
Architecture Dr. Cranage and Mr. Hamilton Thompson, the 
description Medieval Warfare the latter, Chivalry Miss Abram, 
and the late Miss Weston’s chapter the Legendary Cycles. 

these authors apologise for scurvy notice their work 
but where such picked band have laboured what can one reviewer 
other than express appreciation their labours and commend 
readers volume well worthy placed the shelf with 
its forerunners reference work for the student medieval history? 


1930. 273 pp. Cambridge University Press. 


which Dr. Coulton the general editor. thesis accepted for the 
degree Ph.D. (London) and expansion the essay which obtained 
the Prince Consort Prize Cambridge 1928. based the 
papers contributed Mr. Coulton 1924 the History 
‘Miscellany with the object showing that Gascoigne’s denunciation 
monastic appropriations was not mere empty exaggeration. Mr. 
Coulton had difficulty making his point, but did not treat the 
subject vicarages with any pretence completeness. Dr. Hart- 
ridge’s more elaborate study draws largely Mr. Coulton’s sketch, 
and sometimes quotes verbatim, besides referring occasionally 
support statements for which Mr. Coulton’s references should also 
have been cited. 

Mr. Hartridge mainly concerned with the question appropria- 
tions, and deals very fully with the English evidence this point. 
says little the cases where secular rectors had vicars under them, 
where large parish was broken into sections which did not 
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the status rectories. Ireland, all events, there seem 
been vicarages which arose from the gradual localisation 
cure originally the hands tribal priest. find there 
rectories with tribal names from which all cure souls has been 
severed. may guess something similar happened England 
when find, sometimes do, rural deanery annexed 

church, even though the other churches acquired the full 
rectories. possible that more continental evidence 
had been accessible, Mr. Hartridge might have been able clear 
these puzzles. But his continental examples cover rather 
limited field, and even Scotland and Ireland does not seem have 
the 1291 printed Theiner for Scotland and 
Sweetman for Ireland. 

the subject appropriations very well informed, and 
draws his conclusions carefully and fairly. doubt can remain, 
there ever was any, that the institution vicarages following the 
Lateran Council 1215 was necessary step, that appropriations 
religious houses were fraud the parishioners affected. There 
room here for detailed criticism Mr. Hartridge’s work. excellent 
work this advanced type, authorities should quoted the 

igi Translations, however good, not produce the same 
confidence the reader. 


Popery: Chapters Anti-Papal Prejudice. HERBERT 
1930. Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d. 


SKILLED controversy always good reading, and Father Thurston 
shows himself these essays skilled controversialist. The book 
covers large variety topics, and some the anti-papalists gibbeted 
are indeed infamous scribblers who, while they deserve all they get, 
are hardly worthy our author’s steel. Such are Leo Taxil and 
other libellers who sought besmirch the private character Pio 
distressing find that one them was admired 
friend Garibaldi. Lower still the scale human worth must 
placed the egregious Rappoport, whose Love Affairs the Vatican 
imputes sexual relations Hildebrand and Matilda Tuscany. 
then pass the consideration the Forged Decretals, with shrewd 
flick Dean Inge his Standard capacity ;—it doubt 
both pillar the Church and two columns the 
Standard. Next comes Bishop Browne Stepney (afterwards 
Bristol), who would seem have been more hearty than discreet his 
about the devotional outlook Anglo-Saxon kings. 

Later chapters deal with subjects great historical interest ;—the 
attitude the medieval Church Vernacular Bibles and Prayer 
Books, which pleasantly compared with the schoolmaster’s attitude 
the treatment heretics, where the ambiguity the Latin 
word exterminari has been very natural source misconceptions 
III and Magna Carta; the Innocent 
dealing with all these subjects Father Thurston 
emphasises the fact that the defence the papacy against anti-papal 
has been very largely the work Protestant scholars who 
possibly bias the papal side. Coulton and 
Lea can refuted out the mouths Gairdner, Adams, 
Davis, and Smith. final chapter seeks show that, 
its reputed worst, the Catholic Church was full spiritual 
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was the age immediately before the Reformation which 
made best seller the Christi. 

fact, good little book; one’s only regret that not likely 
read the Protestant underworld where its lessons are 
needed. For own part shall keep shelves, hoping some 


Obedience Church and State: Three Political Tracts Stephen 
Gardiner. Edited, with introduction, translation, 
JANELLE. 1930. 221 pp. Cambridge Univ. Press. 


those continental reformers the sixteenth century who 
heard his activities and opinions, Stephen Gardiner was enigma, 
Men like Martin Bucer, reading his earlier works, particular the 
one specially prepared for their edification, were ready hail him 
one themselves. Nothing could more satisfactory than his 
emphatic repudiation Rome. The Oration True Obedience 
thoroughly orthodox Protestant tract. His later works and activities 
showed, they held, sad declension, revealed innate wiliness 
disposition. Martin Bucer became devilish Bishop 
Winchester.” His scheme obtaining Protestant aid remove the 
Papal jurisdiction, while retaining the old autocracy and pomp, was 
trick the Devil, replace old worn-out Pope new 

This book Pierre Janelle does much resolve this enigma. 
his excellent Introduction points out that 


Gardiner was his temperament the very reverse 
whether the State the Church, virtue could his eyes vie with the 
essential duty submission, the foundation all social and religious order. 
The theory the divine power kings, though some respects unpalatable, 
may have seemed him the only possible one the circumstances. Since, 
owing causes which could not would not bring himself judge, the 
authority the Pope had passed away, the king’s undisputed was 
the corner-stone the new social and religious fabric. 

him the task sovereigns was religious well political 
they were preserve the dogmatic unity the Church grounded 
upon Christian tradition; hence the obedience due them heads 
their respective Churches was conducive the general weal 
supplement this preliminary study Gardiner’s 
mind and the evolution his doctrine Church and State Janelle 
promises separate work, which Gardiner’s ideas, both political 
and religious, will receive full treatment.” 

Meanwhile, has this volume provided rich store materials 
for adequate verdict Gardiner’s earlier activities, and has shed 
little illumination the ramifications ecclesiastical politics 
the England Henry VIII. These materials comprise (1) 
short Address (1529); (2) The Pope’s Brief Francis 
(1535); (3) Gardiner’s tract Fisher’s execution, the Sedes Illa 
(1535); (4) The Oration True Obedience (1535); (5) 
answer Bucer (1541), the Humane Legis. Throughout, 
critical Latin text printed the left-hand page and translation 
(in two cases contemporary one, three one the editor’s own) the 
right-hand. Both are accompanied competent 
textual and explanatory notes. Since this the first critical edition 
the first four works, and the fifth has lain unpublished, this book 
indispensable for students English history the period the 
Reformation. respect editing and printing the work model 
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historical presentation, and the minor slips, like the missing some 
quotations, and the misplacements words, are few indeed. 


Anglo-Irish Trade the Sixteenth Century. 
1929. pp. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

The Irish War Defence, 1598-1600. Extracts from the Hibernia 
Insula Commentarius Peter Lombard. Edited 
1930. Cork University Press. 3s. 6d. 


economic history Ireland prior the seventeenth century 
subject which has received too little attention. The legislative 
restrictions imposed Irish commerce under William III and his 
restrictions which remained force for nearly century and 
which were scarcely less injurious the prosperity the country than 
the religious disabilities which accompanied them, have been minutely 
analysed number able writers from Hely Hutchinson Mr. 
George O’Brien. And the period from the plantation Ulster the 
Revolution has the whole received less exhaustive treatment, Mr. 
least has recognised that the economic evils from which 
Ireland suffered during the eighteenth century had their roots the 
seventeenth, and has supplemented his valuable Economic History 
Ireland the Highteenth Century equally interesting work relating 
the earlier period. But, except the brilliant but sometimes 
misleading work the late Mrs. Green, The Making Ireland and its 
Undoing, English Irish historian has attempted, save the most 
perfunctory manner, relate the history Irish commerce during the 
middle ages and its destruction during the Elizabethan wars. 

There have been many reasons for this neglect. The period from 
the fall Wolsey the death Elizabeth was one almost incessant 
warfare, and historians seldom care interrupt narrative battles 
and conspiracies, rebellions and confiscations, digressions such 
prosaic matters agriculture and trade. Until the accession 
James moreover, the greater part the country lay outside the 
jurisdiction the English crown, and the official reports, which 
naturally turn for information, are, even when not wilfully misleading, 
often woefully misinformed. Even the Anglicised towns 
commercial records were very imperfectly kept and were still more 
imperfectly preserved. 

with sincere pleasure, therefore, that welcome the 
appearance Miss Longfield’s work Anglo-Irish Trade the 
Century. This book, which enlarged edition thesis 
presented the University London 1926, undoubtedly the most 
important contribution which has yet appeared the history 
subject. All printed authorities have been sifted with 
exemplary diligence, and vast mass hitherto unpublished matter, 
derived principally from the English Customs’ Accounts” and 
“Port has been rendered accessible the public for the first 
time. The result mine information which serious student can 
afford neglect. 

Unhappily Miss Longfield’s skill arranging her materials 
means equal her industry collecting them. cannot but regard 
her method unfortunate. Except the opening and concluding 
chapters (and these, though the most readable, are also the most 
superficial the volume), she has nowhere attempted comprehensive 
survey her subject. Thus one chapter devoted the fisheries, 
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another wool and linen, another cattle and corn, and forth, 
Every industry made the subject separate essay and treated 
bore relation any other industry. Hence meet with 
endless repetitions and bewildering disregard chronology. Nor 
has Miss Longfield devoted sufficient attention political considera. 
tions. She may fairly plead that she writing economic, not political 
history. But the sixteenth century the two were inextricably 
intermixed. The Elizabethan attack Irish industries, unlike that 
the eighteenth century, was not primarily inspired commercial 
jealousy, but reasons state. Agriculture was destroyed order 
that the country might not furnish food actual potential rebels, 
Foreign trade was prohibited order prevent intercourse between 
Ireland and the Catholic powers. Internal trade was hampered 
order that the civil districts might not furnish the insurgents with 
contraband war. Miss Longfield has not wholly ignored this aspect 
her subject; but cannot but regard her treatment 
inadequate. 

The Irish War Defence, 1598-1600, although dealing with the 
same period, work wholly different character. extract 
from the Hibernia Insula Commentarius Peter Lombard, accom- 
panied excellent translation the late Matthew Byrne. Mr. 
Byrne, who, long ago 1903, published admirable translation 
Historie Catholice Compendium, was 
accomplished scholar whose untimely death all interested the study 
Irish history and will deeply deplore. Lombard 
native Waterford who was educated Louvain and wrote Rome 
1600: and, although subsequently bore the title Archbishop 
Armagh, does not appear have revisited Ireland. His book, 
while interesting revealing the ideas Irish refugees the continent, 
marred the inaccuracies almost unavoidable author writing 
great distance from the scenes which describing. Whether 
such work was worth republishing may perhaps doubted. But the 
task, was undertaken all, could not have been entrusted 
more competent hands. 


The Economic Aspects the History the Civilisation Japan. 
TAKEKOSHI. 1930. Three volumes; xxix 555+ 
xvi 566 436 pp. Allen and Unwin. 


volumes constitute very important contribution the 
history Japan. Nowhere else English—nor, think, any 
other European language—is found such mass material 
relating the economic history the country. Mr. Takekoshi begins 
with the period when the only information found scattered 
references Chinese works, and brings his story down the opening 
Japan the beginning the modern period. makes neither 
light nor easy reading. The multiplicity Japanese terms will bother 
the reader who does not Mr. Takekoshi’s work with some 
previous knowledge Japanese institutions. The detail times 
immense. But the industry and knowledge with which has been 
compiled are remarkable, and will certainly take its place 
indispensable work reference. 

would idle attempt general survey these 1500 close- 
acked pages. But some indication the main topics may useful. 
growth the Japanese land system, far more 

closely Western than anything else found Asia, 
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deservedly large place. The organisation trade, the guilds, 
the exchange-houses, the currency, the economic influence the great 
both general and particular instances, are dealt with fully. 
The foreign trade the country with the Portuguese, the Dutch and 
the Russians, together with the reforms the early nineteenth century 
leading the modern period, are reviewed length. Indeed the 
difficulty the historian lies, not, India, piecing together scraps 
casual information, but selecting from vast mass material. 
Probably the most interesting conclusion which follows from Mr. 
exposition the emphatic correction the view that the 
modern development Japan has resulted solely from the impact 
Western influences. one would deny that these have played great 

modern development. But they were preceded and prepared 
long course internal evolution that took its course through 
the action long series great reformers; and the student 
Asiatic history few contrasts are more instructive than the vigorous 
life Japanese institutions, whether political economic, compared 
with the languor, the weakness, the lack development that character- 
ised, for instance, the contemporary institutions India. 


The Trial King Charles the First. 1928. 
xviii 282 pp. Edinburgh: Wm. Hodge Co. 10s. 6d. 


series which this book belongs, Notable British Trials,” 
contains accounts several notorious murder cases recent date, 
and probable that the inclusion number criminal trials 
that have now been forgotten except historians was partly sug- 
gested the hope that accounts them would find market among 
the public whose tastes are catered for the newspapers. The trial 
Charles however, stands footing its own, and this book, 
which based much research, and which, the late Lord Birken- 
head stated foreword, definitely supersedes the account State 
Trials,” serious piece work, and makes genuine contribution 
historical knowledge. 

The bulk consists the text Bradshawe’s Journal,” 
narrative the proceedings leading and the course the trial, 
which was composed few days after the king’s execution, for pre- 
sentation Parliament, seven the regicides, and now among 
the State Papers Domestic the Record Office. Mr. Muddiman has 
detached the parts treating the preliminary proceedings, and the 
proceedings the Painted Chamber during the trial, and prints them 
Appendix giving the body the volume the account the 
actual proceedings Westminster Hall. Bradshawe’s Journal 
than any the other accounts the trial (of which full biblio- 
given), but too not free from suppressions and falsifica- 
tions, and Mr. Muddiman interpolates the course the text number 
comments, corrections and additions from other sources, notably 
from contemporary journalists, whom has made special and 
valuable study. however, not ideal arrangement, for the 
book consequence fails either straightforward critical account 
the trial exact transcript particular historical document. 

introductory chapter sketches the previous life the king, with 
number details anecdotes, some which, interesting they 
may be, are rather remote from the proper subject the book; and 
conclusion the author describes the king’s execution and funeral, 
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with brief account what ultimately became each the 
the course this discusses several controversial points, such 
the particular window from which the king stepped the scaffold, 
and the identity the executioner. 

Among the appendices will found reprints several documents 
bearing the trial. 

Contrary what now the usual practice, Mr. Muddiman cop. 
sistently writes Thomas Becket and Anthony Wood; and one 
two mistakes may noted. For instance, Place (the seat the 
family) not near Falmouth (as 33), but Fowey; 
Rege Regis Institutio (p. 119) will hardly pass the title Mariana’s 
famous work, while 137, curiously disgui 
This, however, was probably the 
fault. The book has some good illustrations from contemporary 


portraits and pamphlets. 
Dent. 


THERE not English any account nearly good this the 
character and activities Madame Maintenon. Miss Cruttwell 
seems have lived with her heroine and looks the life France and 
Europe with her eyes. She seems have read all the letters and all 
that has direct bearing the life this woman, whose 
destiny contrasts strangely with her solid common sense, her love 
teaching, and her strong practical instinct. know Madame 
Maintenon well that the reader quite ready accept her 
judgment the character, the motives and the influence this 
uncrowned Queen France. verdict favourable and indeed 
eulogistic. She believes that sincere and strong religious feeling was 
the motive her policy and actions. She acquits her having 
prompted the Revocation the Edict Nantes, and having 
influenced the Grand Monarque’s policy favour war any time. 
The most interesting and think the most valuable part the book 
what concerns the institution Saint Cyr. are allowed really 
enter into the life the place; see the girls prayer and work 
and understand the strange principles which presided over it. 
dowry was provided out the funds for each demoiselle, whose 
husband was chosen from the provincial nobility Madame 
Maintenon.” The twentieth century—even France—has left 
that ideal far behind. Madame Maintenon herself took hand 
combing the hair the demoiselles. She considered that piety and 
needlework were woman’s best safeguard through life. taste for 
court too excellently given, and though has been often described, 
learn something new from Miss Cruttwell. The amount food 
consumed amazing. Louis XIV’s passion for fresh air surprising 
and attractive. tribute the excellence the book that feel 
the life court really unsupportable. 

The style the book clear and carries the reader with the 
interest novel. For the most part avoids exaggerations and 
eccentricity phrase, though there are occasional lapses. Thus 
Malplaquet, half the officers left limb the battlefield and the 
small-pox epidemic 1711 all Europe was heaped with corpses.” 
more serious defect what seems lack judgment dealing 
with public issues. The world outside Madame’s apartments seems 
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unintelligible confusion, and Miss Cruttwell attempts inter- 
the application far too simple formulas. She sure that 
XIV was very bad man, devoured vanity, and that all his 
policy springs from that. His wars might all have been avoided and 
the aggressor. Yet when Louis tried bring the great war 
toan end 1709 Miss Cruttwell declares that his aim was save his 
ownskin.” She always sees the French Revolution ahead, and explains 
too very simple formula. Louis XIV’s excesses (chiefly 
168) excited the overtaxed people the pitch fury 
which found its vent the And (p. 302) Louis XVI and 
his Queen were dragged their death the famished mob,”—a 
strange interpretation the trials Louis But times 
the authoress seems welcome the Revolution just punishment 
for reign consecrated lust, luxury, and bloodshed,” the whole 
she dislikes democracy more than despotism. The savage brutality 
are the last words her preface; and she declares 
(p. 277), with exaggeration beyond which impossible go, that 
the French Revolution was wreck not only the grandeur and well- 
being France, but eventually that the entire planet.” 
must end, however, repeating that the book most valuable 
ing interesting and important subject. could only wish 
that, before publishing, the authoress had read re-read Lavisse’s 
wonderful treatment the age Louis XIV his Histoire France. 
GRANT. 


The Early History Banking England. 1929. 
xx+ 317 pp. King. 

remarkable book. deals with important matters 
hitherto obscure, and shows how much there learnt about 
others which were supposed known. People interested 
and financial history have realised, especially since the 

blication the Calendar Treasury Books (edited the very 
and very modest Dr. Shaw), that the part played the 
bankers, and their relations with the government the 
Restoration periods, had only been examined superficially deeper 
study was necessary. Mr. Richards provides one his chapters 
And has been able this because has apparently not only 
neglected nothing which has been published the question either 
the time since, but has also examined many documents the 
Public Record Office, and the archives Child’s Bank and the firm 
Hoare. Thus this work includes large number documents, 
facts very great interest, revealed for the first time. particular, 
throws much light upon the nature the banking operations per- 
formed the their banking technique. also elucidates 
the famous bankruptcy Charles II, better known the stop 
the Exchequer,” which, Mr. Andrew Browning has lately shown 
inthis journal (History, January 1930), was character quite different 
from that generally attributed it: take one point only, was 
partial and not general. 

recognised our ignorance what concerned the goldsmiths, 
commonly flattered ourselves fair knowledge the conditions 
the Bank England was founded, and the first years its 
fact, the first nine years the Bank England are 
the only period the life that great institution which has 

object good independent study, the rightly much esteemed 
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work Rogers. But, apart from the curious journal 
apothecary, Rogers only used published and those who 
have written since his time have—owing partly 
his example. Mr. Richards has neglected nothing which 
books, pamphlets, and newspapers, but has also consulted unpub. 
lished sources, official and private. stroke unprecedented 
good fortune, obtained access the archives the Bank England 
itself. Hence his chapters completely revise the history its 
foundation and its earliest years. Or, rather, Mr. Richards 
the history banking operations England; examines 
not only all the plans for bank issue, but also the history the 
banks which functioning towards the end 
century: The Bank the City London,” The Million Bank,” 
and the various Land Banks. 

last chapter the author deals with The salient features 
English history the eighteenth and early nineteenth century.” 
Twelve pages appear insufficient cover many years, especially 
years during which the English banking system was continually 
developing. first sight seems that the author might have 
sacrificed this chapter without great loss. But though 
different character from the rest the book, contains many 
correct observations and, especially, enriched good 
ography that, the whole, one glad have it. 

Since review should include criticism, the reviewer obliged 
discover something with which find fault. This not easy 
the case such remarkable book. Nevertheless, after thorough 
search, two defects may noted. 

From the point view style there such accumulation 
fact and detail that the general lines are somewhat lost view. But 
this defect almost inevitable book which the author has used 
many new documents; and shows his concluding 
this more serious fault—Mr. Richards, who has gone through 
nearly the English books, pamphlets, periodicals publications 
learned societies concerned, even remotely, with the questions 
discusses, and who addition has examined many manuscript 
sources, sometimes unknown, seems little conversant with foreign 
literature. has studied scarcely any foreign books not translated 
into English; and his bibliography confines himself giving 
the date the English translation, even when the translation 
much later than the original (this the case with the well-known book 
the late Professor von Philippovich). His bibliographies relating 
the banks Amsterdam, Venice and Genoa stop, speak, 
the beginning this century; that one led wonder whether 
they are not second hand. Splendid isolation perhaps 
recommended diplomacy but not historical research. 

But these criticisms are small comparison with the praise which 
the book deserves. The author should for his own sake complete 
giving history the Bank England the eighteenth century. 
period which everything has still done. Mr. Richards 
good enough refer more than once History the Bank 


had not, apparently, seen two papers The Bulletin the Institute 
Historical Research, one Loans from the City Henry (February 1927), 


the other, summary thesis Harper, Public Borrowing, 
1640-60 (February 1929). 
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have summed what should thought this work 
indiscretion.” The first volume the French edition 
1694-1844) was, fact, written while was still student; 
doctoral thesis. The chapters concerning the reigns the two first 
Georges are particularly weak. only excuse was that the printed 
documents were that period (1900) somewhat rare. Since then 
numerous important historical works have been published, and the 
unpublished sources, which Mr. Richards has access, are doubtless 
even more abundant than for the seventeenth century. 


The British Empire. 1930. 345 pp. 
Christophers. 12s. 6d. 


British Empire vast and varied that the effective 
resentation its character and history one the most difficult 
tasks that any writer can attempt; and, though set out only 
supply background elementary knowledge,” Mr. Somervell was 
brave man, especially limited himself space equal that 
novel.” His courage has been rewarded. 
indeed remarkable tour force not only tell outline the story 
the whole Empire, but also describe all its parts, say the essential 
things about their physical make-up and appearance, their economics 
well their politics, and the main outstanding problems they 
present—all less than 350 pages. For book this length and 
the sectional treatment imperial history, with all its draw- 
scarcely avoided; but the book opens with fairly long 
chapter the whole course imperial policy down 1900, viewed 
from the standpoint the mother country. Then (after preliminary 
glance the regions the Empire the Dominions, including, 
course, the Irish Free State, the Indian Empire, Ceylon and the Far 
East, Egypt, Tropical Africa and the West Indies are dealt with 
successive chapters. The final chapter reverts the comprehensive 
method and describes the Empire whole the twentieth century. 
all very tightly packed, course; but the writing always clear 
and fluid and never stodgy. The sentiment the book, moreover, 
judicious and restrained. sparing praise blame. 
never Its pride the Empire reasoned and 
reasonable pride. Last, but not least, excellently illustrated. 
Nothing could more instructive than the contrasted views Sydney, 
Toronto, and Cape Town they were their infancy and they are 
today. many grounds, therefore, the book can warmly 
commended teachers and students, well general readers 

Since hoped that second edition will called for, may 
service notice few passages that seem need revision, not 
because they are inaccurate for the most part—the general accuracy 
the book one its best features—but because, owing the severities 
compression, they are ambiguous and might mislead. 56, for 
example, might look the over-riding power the Governor- 
General was embodied the India Act 1785. The imperial veto 
colonial bills check the slave-trade, though did not justify 
the tirades Jefferson and his friends, was stronger ground for them 
than that stated 57. 77, reference might made 
Basutoland, Swaziland and Bechuanaland, still under British control. 
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Nova Scotia played important part Canadian history 


Responsible Government and Federation (p. 84). Carleton’s 


tion must misprint (p. 93), and his commission 1786 did 


include Newfoundland (p. 95). fairness Parliament might 
said that the under-payment the Cape slave-owners was largely due 
maldistribution the compensation fund (p. 167). 
majority not three one (p. 190). The Islington Commission 
with more thau (p. 247). 248 would clearer 
say “the dominions Turkish Empire.” The 
boycott the Simon Commission was maintained, but 
mention should made the Committees which 
operated and reported for All-India and for each Province jointly with 
the Commission (p. 255). worth noting that the interest the 
new Ceylon Constitution lies its attempt break away from the 
traditional development parliamentary government (p. 260). 
separated Burma would probably still associated with India for 
such purposes defence (p. 261). The system Closer Union pro. 
posed H.M. Government different some essential points from 
that recommended the Hilton Young Commission (p. 295). 
might mentioned that for Iraq, alone the mandated territories, 
actual mandate was put paper owing local objection: the 
treaty took its place (p. 332). 109, 1848 should 1842, 
and “Sir James Bryce” should disappear from pp. 155 and 338. 
One small point conclusion. Since Rider Haggard’s presence the 
annexation the Transvaal mentioned (p. 173, footnote), might 
interesting add that (as once told the present reviewer) the first 
few pages his novel Finished are genuine account the scene 


Discovery. Edited, with introduction, 
Land, xxxii 422 pp. Dent. 10s. 6d. each. 


book brings together collection the original narratives 
the men who unveiled the face Australia. The stories which 
they wrote are scattered over many volumes, and few people, even 
among those who are keenly interested the tale the discovery 
this continent, have the opportunity gaining access first-hand 
records these memorable achievements.” these words, which 
appear the end the introduction the second volume, Professor 
Scott sums the purpose and scope his work. gathering 
these narratives together and making them readily accessible, has 
rendered real service both the general reader and the student 
historical geography. The first volume concerned with the 
opening the Pacific, leading the discovery the real 
Terra Australis. contains large excerpts from Tasman’s Journal 
(using the translation Dr. Heeres), the narrative Captain Pelsart 
the ship Batavia, and the voyages Dampier, Cook, Laperouse, 
and Flinders. Following similar plan, the second volume provides 
the reader with generous extracts describing all the great pioneering 
journeys which the the new Continent. 
given Blaxland’s story the crossing the Blue Mountains (the 
breaking the barrier which led the penetration the interior); 
the explorations Evans, Oxley, and Cunningham, which added 
vast new province and changed the political and economic history 
the country; the amazing courage and initiative Sturt, which 
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the river system and encouraged Wakefield 
and his supporters establish the colony South Australia; the 

Burke and and, finally, the terrible journeys through 
Australia Stuart. 

Professor Scott has thus provided feast good things that was 
overdue. Men the calibre Allan Cunningham and Sturt 
should well known the general reader and honoured 
their more famous brethren Africa and the same 
time one would lacking sincerity not expressing disappoint- 
ment that the editor has not gone further his task. The facts are 
before us, but little attempt made evaluate synthesise 
them. For example (Vol. 8), take leave the Spaniard 
remarks, Without them articles barter), God 
take care us,” and then find ourselves confronted the succeeding 

with Dutch Tasman’s laconic remark that this day, August 14, 
1642, set sail from the roads Such unheralded 
are perhaps inevitable collection excerpts, but the defect 
can largely remedied providing full and detailed survey 
the introduction. Unfortunately this case the introductions are 
inadequate for the purpose. The long story the Discovery 
Sea” outlined twenty-nine pages, and these only three are 
devoted the part played the Dutch. Underlying principles 
and causes are barely touched on, and important points controversy 
are lightly passed over. Similar compression the introduction 
the second volume converts into little more than catalogue 
events. 

short, these two volumes comprise useful collection source 
material, but the reader must look elsewhere for interpretation. 


Canada and the United States: Some aspects the history the 
Republic and the Dominion. Ll. 1929. 
xxi 396 xlii pp. Knopf. 18s. 


has written book big subject, and the 
whole has done well. discuss with lucidity and restraint 
the whole course important branch international relations 
over period century and half, and rarely lose sense 
balance, historical perspective, and fair-mindedness that seems 
instinctive, mean feat. True, some the subject-matter not 
new: Mr. Keenleyside has added little expert knowledge the 
ramifications the American Revolution, the influence the United 
Empire Loyalists, the war 1812 the Canadian rebellions; and 
this portion the book over-documented and times contains 
tather unnecessary mixture truism and over-writing—it doubtful, 
the average student stands need philosophical 
diseussion conservatism and radicalism. Add these certain 
amount repetition, and Mr. Keenleyside’s faults are told. the 
other hand, these faults are effectually outweighed the very positive 
merits the book. The study made from fresh angle; the diplo- 
English cabinet ministers not emphasised the expense 
factors—it study, fact, North American political 
and economic relations primarily, and secondly only Anglo-American 
feeling. convenient have under one cover learned yet not 
discussion all the questions which agitated those relations. 

later chapters the book, from the originality their approach, 
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and their combination research and plain speaking, are very 
and stimulating. The index admirable. 

Particularly interesting, both the historian and the 
current politics, are the chapters commercial intercourse 

1845, immigration and emigration, and the war and post-war 
the two countries. The economic discussions bring forward 
number factors which the ordinary student colonial 
fighting his way through sea constitutional agitation, too prone 
neglect; for may said, briefly, that one can understand 
colonial history who does not understand colonial economics, 
more recent problems Mr. Keenleyside’s conclusions must held 
yet provisional, but are none the less useful. One might 
further examples his method with its characteristic virtues, his 
excellent discussion the Fisheries Controversy, and the section 
the Alaskan boundary question, with its biting summary Roose. 
velt’s policy and its sober estimate the outcome. very solid 
body research, evident, has gone the boundary chapters, 

final word must said the absence from this book 
The author, one may hazard the opinion, ardent liberal, devoted 
ideal peace and civilised living. Yet, quote his own words, 
has been effort made prove that the two countries are 
the unique possessors the virtues pacifism. The author not 
chauvinist, but neither professional ambassador good- 
has endeavoured make small contribution 
rational thinking the subject international relations.” say 
that has succeeded say that scholar, and has been 
true his vocation. BEAGLEHOLE. 


The French Revolution. Abridged and edited 


Press. 6d. 


French Revolution appeared 1837, less than half 
century after the outbreak the revolution and time when one 
who had fought Valmy was King France. This immortal 
work,” Dr. Gooch has observed, still shapes the judgment all but 
historical students.” Carlyle was able, great extent, overcome 
the prejudices race, religion and outlook life and understand the 
greatest event the history nation entirely different from his own. 
not only grasped but made vivid his readers the destructive 
aspect the revolution, the spirit which animated the Paris mob and 
made powerful force. described language that nearer 
poetry than prose the dramatic scenes and the great figures the 
revolution. One has only compare the description Maria 
Antoinette, virtually prisoner, walking the grounds the Tuileries 
January 1790 with the original passage Arthur Young’s Travels 
France see how Carlyle breathed life into the plainest narratives. 
The source, however, not followed with strict accuracy: Arthur 
Young states that the Queen was attended closely the garde 
bourgeoise, but Carlyle writes Majesty walking unattended (p. 
67). Carlyle, then, fell into minor errors: the famous epithet 
single phrase Mme. Staél, Grand-Pré the central and not the 
most northern the Argonne passes, Marshal Maillé was not killed 


The author wrongly ascribes Dr. Johnson the definition ambassador 
man who lies abroad for the good his country.” 
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WESLEYAN MOVEMENT INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


Massacres but was guillotined 1794. But when this 


mistake has been corrected graver fault remains. Carlyle’s 
love the hero action led him almost ignore periods which the 
dramatic tension flags: wrote, for example, the years 1774-84 
the healthy peace, the ominous unhealthy, that rests 
for these next Ten Years? Over which the Historian can pass 
lightly, without call linger: for yet events are not, much less 
the year 1790, the period the Legislative 
the events the provinces, the relations France and 
all receive inadequate attention. Further, Carlyle did not 
the constructive side the revolution, which was, indeed, largely 
ignored before Tocqueville wrote twenty-two years later. 
Carlyle’s French Revolution easy book for the beginner. There 
the lack proportion. There are many allusions and curiosities 
which might well fail understand—casual references 
“Anacharsis Prussian “an eloquent 
recommended use this abridged edition, which has useful intro- 
explanatory index proper names and glossary 
words and foreign expressions. Something necessarily lost 
inan abridgment the description the flight Varennes nothing 
Drouet until the sentence—‘ Alas, and Drouet and Clerk 
Guillaume taking side-roads, for shortness, for safety scattering 
abroad that moral-certainty theirs; which flies, bird the air 
carrying (pp. 92-3). the whole, however, the abridgment has 
been well done, and the book should prove useful those commencing 
astudy the French Revolution. 


The Wesleyan Movement the Industrial Revolution. 
299 pp. Longmans. 15s. 


significance the Evangelical Revival has been fully recognised 
forthe eighteenth century, but writers the nineteenth century have 
been slow appreciate its continued influence. This oversight has 
been corrected Elie Halévy, and strange that 
Frenchman was needed interpret typically English movement. 
that the Webbs and the Hammonds have noted the importance 
Methodism the early and middle phases British industrial 
developments, but their observations this subject have been in- 
cidental larger studies and their judgments the value the 
Methodist influence have differed widely. This may readily under- 
stood since Methodism has spoken with contradictory voices and action 
has not always chimed with theory. John Wesley himself was 
leader endowed with singularly clear mind and definite aim, yet 
never achieved complete consistency, and his followers did not adopt 
his principles his programme without changes. 

Dr. Warner has studied the relation between the Wesleyan 
Movement and the Industrial Revolution and, judging the 280 
books and pamphlets mentioned his bibliography, has gone 
theright sources. His master seems have been the late Max Weber, 
book the Protestant Ethic and the Spirit Capitalism has 
been translated into English. Mr. Warner American, 
translator Max Weber’s book is, and assumes that democra- 
Wesley appears reactionary, for ridicules the idea government 
that beast” the people. Government the 
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creature God,” said John Fletcher Madeley yet later 
Fletcher was prepared limit the government which had 
placed over him reason, scripture and the apparent good the 
people.” Wesley just inconsistent his lieutenant. 
politician,” says, but does not hesitate pass the most drastic 
political judgments. was reformer the most effective type, 
natural Conservative driven into reform the strength inteng 
conviction. Hence not surprising that Mr. Warner finds that 
“the seeds radicalism and reaction lay together Wesleyanism 
the first fifty years.” 

doctrine the depravity human nature and intimate 
knowledge the English mob might not tend strengthen the belief 
democratic government, but the revival created new 
preach ethical perfection and insist uncompromising integrity 
its members tended create what Mr. Warner calls new status 
for the individual civic personality.” Along with this emphasis 
individual righteousness went social conscience which issued 
vigorous and tireless philanthropy. Wesley had unfashionable 
sympathy for the bottom dog. That common objection they are 
poor only because they are said, his pungent way, 
wickedly, devilishly force which steadily developed 
sobriety and individuality might appear under conservative labe 
but was essence liberal and even equalitarian tendency. 

After Wesley’s death Mr. Warner thinks that the history 
Wesleyan Methodism record the expulsion liberal elements 
from the Here, has not listened all the evidence, 
though right believing that the lack courageous thinking 
the part the leaders the movement and the increasing prosperity 
the Methodists who courted respectability led decline from 
worthier ideals. The result was that movement which might have 
forced real recognition the claims social justice missed its 
opportunity.” The judgment rather too decisive; but Mr. Warner 
has given very interesting book, spite the drawback 
somewhat laboured style. Harrison. 


Women Workers and the Industrial Revolution. Ivy 
1930. 342 pp. Routledge. 15s. 


book sane and well-balanced account the effect 
agrarian and industrial developments between 1750 and 1850 the 
work women. corrects some popular misconceptions and, notably, 
the notion that women became industrial workers only with the so- 
called Industrial Revolution. the eighteenth century (and earlier) 
work had been considered too hard too disagreeable for women. 
The new inventions supervened world where the work women 
and children was taken for granted, where hours were incredibly long 
and sanitary conditions deplorable. result the inventions 
more work was done the factory, less the home, the ultimate 
great advantage women and family life. Dr. Pinchbeck examines 
the fallacies and prejudices involved the cry that women’s place 
the home was raised against the factory worker the early 
nineteenth century. She shows that the majority women left the 
factory marriage, that the view that the factory system displaced 
adult men and imposed women the duty and burthen supporting 
their husbands and (as Mrs. Gaskell and others said) proves 
examination have statistical foundation (p. 199). The man 
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relied his wife’s earnings and spent his own the alehouse 
more likely the husband the woman whose domestic 
earnings (as for instance those maker straw plait) were relatively 
high. The early nineteenth century was shocked the high wages 
and independence women factories (Mrs. Gaskell indeed disapproved 
male factory workers for the same reasons) compared with the 
family earnings the women who sat with their the loom 
some other domestic industry. 

About third the book devoted agriculture. Miss Pinchbeck 
examines the agricultural work women the eighteenth century, 
and goes the effects agrarian changes. Here there mis- 
leading heading, The the small but the 
writer fact aware the statistical evidence for the survival 
many small farms. effect the poor law under the allowance 
system and then the Poor Law Amendment Act women’s work 
are next considered, and familiar subject illuminated from new 
angle. The work the dairy-maid survived all these changes, and 
interesting find how excessively arduous this was, especially 
cheese dairy. 

The section women mines interesting one. Most people 
know something second third hand the ghastly evidence 
the Report Mines 1842, but will new many that the work 
women coal mines was then declining many places, and 
some had ceased altogether, owing alternative occupations where 
factories had sprung up, the force public opinion, and, occasionally, 
the action enlightened employers. 

Altogether this excellent piece research and book 
read all who are interested the social history the period. There 
useful bibliography, and good use has been made provincial 
most valuable source for social and economic historians. 


Company. 10s. 6d. 


THERE is, perhaps, field modern history less familiar than that 
Alaska. Treated often verse and fiction, such writers Robert 
Service, Jack London and Rex Beach; watched breathlessly specu- 
lators and adventurers because its much-advertised mineral resources 
frequented annually thousands tourists for its scenic beauties, 
Alaska historians practically unexplored land. Yet the country 
has many claims the attention our generation. With our interest 
explorations, the opening this “land ice and snow,” 

difficulties now unknown, should have dramatic appeal. 
age stress diplomacy, the history Alaska, involving the 
exploits Russians, Spaniards, British and Americans, and replete 
with conflicts such the Bering fishery and Alaskan boundary disputes, 
command the attention international minds. Even the 
constitutional and political aspects this outlying territory form 
story full warning generation overwhelmed with problems 
imperial administration. 

Alaskan judge and politician, James Wickersham Juneau, has 

lightened the path historians securing, 1927, the publication 

detailed bibliography books, travels, newspapers and public 

documents all languages,” which have been written Alaska 

about Alaska, since 1724. the basis this bibliography, and under 
No. 
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the direction Professor Channing Harvard, Mr. Clark 
written, modestly puts it, not, the history, but history, 
The book well organised, and after descriptive chapters geography, 
climate and ethnology, presents balanced outline 
exploration and development. ardent patriotism scrupulously 
kept within bounds, except, perhaps, for honest indignation 
misconceptions concerning Alaska’s climate. The author, however, 
attempts much limited space that his work tends 
handbook rather than history. Except for occasional chapter, 
such that the Rush the book lacks animation. There 
none the vitality Bancroft’s earlier work, and none the 
unified research Miss Nichol’s more limited account political 
evolution. also marred careless sentence structure, amounti 
occasionally incoherence. None the less noteworthy the 
first attempt comprehensive account the chief phases Alaskan 
history, through both the Russian and the American period. 


AILEEN 


The Reign the Emperor Francis Joseph. 


recent centenary the Emperor Francis Joseph’s birth 
August, 1830, has drawn public attention the personality and 
long reign the last Habsburg emperor,—for Karl was but shadow. 
Professor Redlich his biography Francis Joseph had already 
drawn for his readers sympathetic portrait his subject, while 
the same time gave very full and well-informed narrative the 
Emperor’s reign the eventful year 1867, which the 
with Hungary was concluded. But his narrative was 
disproportioned that devoted less than third long book 
account Austrian foreign policy between 1870 and the outbreak 
the war that was result the downfall the Danubian monarchy. 
This defect remedied Herr Tschuppik’s interesting study which 
far better sense proportion—albeit less impartiality—is displayed. 
Herr Tschuppik practised and practising journalist, and his book 
probably the most readable account the emperor’s reign that has 
yet been published; but journalist turned historian not always 
able forget will the tricks his trade. 

Perhaps the greatest merit Herr Tschuppik’s volume for English 
readers consists his able and lucid presentation the racial problems 
that confronted the emperor throughout every single day his long 
reign sixty-eight years. While would too much say that his 
statement these problems wholly free from partisanship, 
least free from racial bias possible any writer 
belonging one other the ten more races formerly living 
within the frontiers Austria-Hungary. The portrait draws 
the Empress Elisabeth one arouse the sympathy his readers; 
and his sober narrative the tragedy Mayerling probably near 
the truth will ever possible attain. For the emperor him- 


‘self Herr Tschuppik entertains manifest admiration and respect, 


for man who though engaged the hopeless task swimming 
against the current nevertheless gallantly refuses abandon the 
struggle. The final chapters which discusses the events that led 
from the annexation Bosnia-Herzogovina the murder the 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand and the outbreak the war are more 
controversial nature. Professor contributes 


tion 
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tion for the purpose showing that the stage for Francis Joseph, 
and even for the final drama 1918, had already been set under 
Francis and Metternich:” somewhat sweeping generalisation 
which not everyone will prepared once agree. 
tted that Herr Tschuppik did not see fit give the authorities 
for certain his statements. Although few awkward ugly 
make their appearance, Mr. Sprigge’s translation the main 
excellent one. however, style the emperor’s study his 


since 1914. Benns. 1930. xii 671 pp. New 
York: Crofts. $5.00. 

The World Crisis 1914-18. Three lectures 
1930. pp. Clarendon Press, 5s. 


books have apparent partial identity field, each 
achieves notable success, yet their aims and methods are the most 
striking contrast. Professor Benns, contenting himself with the 
lucid annalist, explicitly resigns the historians the next 

the tasks wider generalisation, analysis and interpre- 
tation; Halévy, the three Rhodes Lectures here published, boldly 
attempts those very tasks. 

The distinctive features the former work are completeness and 
balance, fairness between the nations Europe, rarer fairness 
between those nations and the United States, and equal fairness 
between parliamentary democracy and the experiments Bolshevism 
would acute critic who could assess with certainty 
Mr. Benns’ personal standpoint anything but war. that 
leaves little doubt, with his rigid curtailment military history, 
his detailed exposition casualties and costs, his attitude the 
League and all pacific agencies and, incidentally, his tediously exclusive 
concentration Conference tables for his illustrations. may 
surmised that historian impersonal, avid facts, sparing 
generalisation and anxious stress the pacific and anodyne, does 
not always escape the charge dullness. But the narrative least 
eminently lucid and the arrangement admirable, whether for reading 
for ready reference. The story chronologically complete down 
September 1929; omits the purely cultural, but good the 
political and diplomatic sides and specially strong the constitutional 
and economic. The short chapter Asia should omitted. 
out proportion, and even within its narrow limits less adequate and 
less accurate than the rest. The captious might perhaps also hold that 
the author happier describing socio-political upheaval like the 
overthrow the the Hapsburgs than keeping hand 
the skein diplomacy, and that the war chapters too much attention 
paid typical that, while Colonel Lawrence gets 
paragraph, General Haig (sic 1918 has only single citation, and 
French none all. The bibliography—of some seven hundred titles— 
the whole well selected, but confined the English language, 
and few the critical notes are themselves very open criticism. 
The index good and the maps clear and intelligently selected, 
hardly numerous enough. Any teacher who added his shelves this 
work and Dr. Bowman’s The New World (Harrap, 1929 edition) could 
feel sure that has bridged satisfactorily the awkward gap between 
the history book and his daily paper, and would seldom need any 
other background interpreters for his paper. 
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anyone who admired much did Halévy’s 
perhaps disappointment. frankly brilliant impressionism, the 
holiday, drawing casually his enormous learning for 


always brilliantly suggestive, and sometimes paradoxical, without too 


fastidious testing the foundations, and reconstructing situations 

rapid enumeration selected details without troubling whether the 
selection ultimately fair. read, for instance, the 
Europe during the spring 1918 millions young Americans,” 
Actually there were the end March some 300,000, and unpre. 
cedented efforts after the only raised these bare million 
three months later—a fact which large issues turned. Or, again, 
does our evidence justify reference the planning Serbia the 
Archduke’s murder (apart from the more disputed issue 
mental complicity) only “probable”? Can the most rigid 
limitations space justify the only reference the outbreak war 
taking the form, “It was then that the Central Powers took the 
responsibility declaring war Serbia, Russia and 
fair state, with never reference the existence implications 
the Franco-Russian alliance, that was common knowledge that 
Germany would take the opportunity Russian war crush the 
competing army France? Or, again, one might invite the reader 
compare with the known facts Halévy’s little picture the Agadir 
crisis, the persistence good Russo-German relations down 
1912 (despite the Bosnian crisis, which escapes mention). But the 
book taken, should be, not history for study and reference, but 
set stimulating essays, very thoroughly worth reading, both 
for its main thesis and for the many striking obiter dicta. That thesis 
traces the world crisis the two roots socialism and nationalism, 
twin expressions determination bring into line with present 
realities world-system ossified the lines older forces and distri- 
butions power. incidentally discounts major factors the 
crisis both economic imperialism (therein agreeing with Fay), the 
armament race, and the methods and personalities the Old 
Diplomacy. And ends with appeal for spirit compromise, 
combined with enthusiasm for humanity, place class fanaticism 
and race fanaticism. 
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Mermeix’ Histoire Romaine (Paris, frs.) almost ex- 
political. leaves aside Roman economics and literature, 
and culture genera], though discusses some length the contacts 
between the Roman state and religion, both pagan and Christian. 
deals fully and competently with constitutional affairs, and general 
lively style and with keen sense for picturesque and piquant details. 
contains many shrewd comments particular points (e.g., the 
untrustworthiness ancient army statistics and casualty lists), and 
makes telling comparisons with modern French and British institutions. 

the other hand, the author has not observed the best proportions 
between the various parts his subject. repeats the traditional 
history early Rome inordinate length, and with scarce hint that 
much legendary, the result priori construction. Con- 
writes too briefly Roman external history. skips 
very lightly over the conquest Italy and the wars the East, and 
hardly enters the important question war-guilt.” result 
this comparative neglect foreign history its influence domestic 
affairs, which under the Republic was often decisive importance, 
not sufficiently brought into relief. Finally, the author dwells 
too one-sidedly the seamy aspects Roman history, and passes 
adverse judgments without sufficient reserve. shows the 
humbug Roman politics, but obscures the Roman genius for com- 
promise. leaves the impression that acquisitiveness and little 
else was behind the Roman warfare declares roundly that provincial 
governors under the Republic were mostly bad; fails mention 
deliberate pronouncement against further conquest; 
that the pax Romana could not pay its way peace-time— 
which does not hold good the first two centuries 
number inaccuracies points detail might enumerated, but 
most these are not seriously misleading. 

sum up. This readable book, and very instructive 
Roman constitutional antiquities. But its picture Roman politics 
lacking perspective, and too uniformly sombre 


Dr. WALTHER has set himself task almost impossible 
within the short compass essay. His little 
book entitled Der Untergang Roms abendlindischen Denken: Ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichtsschreibung und zum Dekadenzproblem (Leipzig, 
Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung; 6.50) begins with Polybius 
and ends with Nietzsche, and covers the field historical thought and 
the philosophy history over period two thousand years and more. 
exhaustive treatment the double, triple, theme the book 
would need many volumes print, and the industry lifetime, 
well the highest gifts historical generalisation and exposition. 
Dr. Rehm’s essay only fills 140 pages (with pages notes). 
written laboured and heavily-loaded style, and suffers from the 
faults excessive systematisation which are too common modern 
German works the borderland history and philosophy. 

spite these defects the essay useful summary the views 
philosophers, historians, and publicists upon the problem the 
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decline and the Roman Empire. Few thinkers 
are omitted; though few are allotted more than two three 
while the majority have content themselves with paragraph 
even sentence two. The study the problem decadence 
some extent intercalated the main subject the book. This 
limitation serious; excludes, for example, the early Greek philo. 
sophers. reference made the profound discussion the 
question Aristotle’s Politics; Herodotus and Plato are mentioned 
only connection with Polybius. the later sections the essay 
English reader will miss reference Hobbes, whose magnificent 
sentence the papacy summed the view most 
Englishmen upon the subject the end the Roman Empire. 

Dr. Rehm most interesting when dealing with the medieval 
and renaissance periods. points out that the idea the 
the Roman Empire, and attempt force the what 
should call medieval” history into unhistorical framework. 
Dr. Rehm also shows clearly the different 
political, moral, different times have led historians 
develope theory Many the questions which 
asks, and answers with such brevity, deserve whole book 
selves. Dr. Rehm might well write several these books. With more 
space his disposal would able write with greater freedom, 
greater precision, and after deeper study the environment 


Mr. bears his learning lightly. His London 
coveries and some others (John Lane, 7s. 6d.), carry farther the record 
topographical investigations antiquary widely known the 
historian the Great Plague and the Great Fire. The sketches the 
present collection range freely episodic fashion from the excavation 
Roman burial urns treasure-hunting the Lizard. While 
connecting idea nor plan evident, the reader’s attention held the 
communication Mr. Bell’s antiquarian enthusiasm and his affection 
for oddities. How many people know that the First Gentleman 
Europe was one party that rifled the tomb Charles Windsor; 
that good way catching pike pond (according Gervase 
Markham) tie frog, barbed with hook, goose’s leg with 
string; that the capture Charles Peace was accidentally secured 
two constables who left their beat for surreptitious smoke? The best 
chapter that which deals with tomb opening; several passages else- 
where give accounts searches and diggings the Tower, and reveal 
facts that are known Mr. Bell does not indicate his authorities, 
except the chapter fresh-water fishing, and one wonders how far 
his inquiries have been pushed into the technicalities such matters 
infangthef (p. 186), Walsingham’s espionage system (chap. xiii) and 
the execution the old penalties for treason God help you” 
not good translation the phrase God eow gehealde the 
Conqueror’s charter London (p. 98), but perhaps help mis- 
print for The book well illustrated and has 


welcome the publication H.M. Stationery Office (at 21s.) 
photographic facsimile the old Record Commission’s edition, 
prepared Joseph Hunter 1833, the Pipe Roll Henry the 
earliest extant, which has long been out print. important 
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the only systematic record relating the reign, and the edition has 
historic interest its own. Mr. Charles Johnson has prepared 
new list addenda corrigenda which prefixed the reproduction. 
The new volume, No. the Pipe Roll Society’s series, 
Great Roll Richard has peculiar value the first roll after 
Hubert Walter’s great eyre 1194. The editor, Mrs. Stenton, 
able revise Maitland’s list circuits and judges, she calls attention 
the evidence given the Pipe Roll the work investigation into 
escheats and the partial collection tallage. The accounts the 
reveal several different methods ploughing different parts 
the country. Plough teams six, eight, ten and twelve oxen and 
the east mixed plough teams horse and oxen are found. The 
famous order for the conservation the peace (1155) may account for 
the unusual number fugitives and prisoners who are mentioned 
theroll. Like its predecessors this roll throws new light upon English 
relations with the Welsh princes during this critical time. Mrs. Stenton 
brings out two points diplomatic interest. London entry refers 
William the goldsmith who made the king’s seal; this, fitted into 
other scraps evidence, suggests her that Miss Norgate may have 
guessed rightly her attempt reconcile Harding’s statements 
about new seal with the late Dr. Round’s proof that the old seal was 
used until 1158. The other point even more interesting. looks 
though Mrs. Stenton had last solved the problem the mysterious 
collection documents known the Cartae Antiquae. 1194 the 
men Beverley bought from the King the privilege having their 
charters enrolled the exchequer; and their charters fact 
appear the Cartae Antiquae rolls. The suggestion that these rolls, 
which are obviously not systematic record, were Pipe Roll over- 
flow,” which charters could entered from time time return 
awarders the Stanhope Essay prize Oxford 1929 are 
congratulated their excellent choice subject the career 
Marshall, first Earl Pembroke, and Mr. Jarman has 
written very interesting and well-constructed essay this fine theme 
(1930; Blackwell, 4s. 6d.). His account the great marshal chiefly 
based—as could not fail be—on the Histoire 
Maréchal, which Monsieur Paul Meyer published 1891-94; but the 
writer has supplemented this reference all the printed 
material available for the long period which the life covers. The 
main thread the narrative, however, follows very closely the story 
given the poem, and little special value has been discovered from 
other sources. the purposes prize essay this enough, and the 
amount work put into the little book considerable. The references 
the notes show what care has been taken, and all the best secondary 
books, well printed documents and chronicles, have been examined 
verify the statements the poet. The result satisfactory sketch 
great man, and one which deserves given the public. 
the other hand, the essay not finished piece work, and difficult 
points such as, for example, the events Drinscourt (p. and the title 
Marshal (App. 1), the author has been content state the difficulty 
and has not ventured any solution his own, though threw out 
interesting suggestion the services one the manors (p. 92). 
Perhaps these problems are insoluble, for they have already been 
handled experienced historians; but the essay its very nature 
and limitations draft larger piece work, rather than the 
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complete life man who played large part four 
Jarman has done much already that may hoped that 
develop this essay into larger work, with fuller account the 
marshai’s lands and their management, his policy and 
better example could found illustrate the highest ideals 
medieval knighthood and feudal loyalty. 


THE interest the small volume the Rev. Heras, 8.J., 
Vijayanagara History (Bombay, Indian Historical Research 
Institute, Rs. lies the criticism which offers the 
narrative Nuniz the foundation Vijayanagar, forming the basis 
the earlier portion Sewell’s Forgotten Empire. Since Sewell wrote, 
the epigraphists have added good many new details. These Father 
Heras seeks evaluate, with minuteness that makes tedious 
However, those specially interested South Indian history will well 
study this volume for the sake the information collected 
regarding the foundation the capital and the origin the earliest 
dynasty. 

Miss ScHERMERHORN has given graphic account 

the Knights (Heinemann, 25s.), based upon personal acquaintance 
with Malta and much new and unpublished While she 
makes great pretension erudition,” she has written readable 
and spirited political and social history the Order from 1523 1798, 
She mentions the suggested refuges the Knights after the loss 
Rhodes—Cerigo, Suda, Elba and Hyéres—but omits Cephalonia—and 
coating for the dangerous gift Tripoli which accompanied it. The 
loss was blessing, but even Malta was long 
The island was poor, the Maltese nobles and clergy hostile, but the 
peasants and fishermen friendly. There were continual quarrels with 
the bishops and with the inquisitors, who were sent after 1574, and 
the fortifications ate much money and were big that they could 
not manned. Much time was expended questions precedence, 
accentuated international jealousies (as the diplomatic corps to- 
day), and when the Knights ceased fight for their ideal, their Order 
sank into and became the seventeenth century sort 
glorified Foreign Office, and refuge for impecunious younger sons.” 
had outlived its usefulness. There good description the 
career average Knight, who aimed the stars and brought 
down comfortable ecclesiastical 

The strange story Padre Ottomano, and incidents such the 
slaves’ rebellion 1749 and Mannarino’s conspiracy, enliven the 
narrative, which tells how Urban VIII took the Order’s Italian, and the 
French Revolutionaries its French property. The English Knights 
were always few, their Langue disappeared after the Reformation, and 
Englishman figures the list Grand Masters; but the Knights 
found that the English were tougher morsel than the Turks!” 
The book shows the flimsy basis Italian claims Malta, whose 
language and blood are Punic,” according Dr. Zammit, and whose 
masters chafed suzerainty. few mistakes are 
noticeable. There mention that the Lascarids, from whom the 
Nigois Grand Master traced his descent, were Emperors 


Mt. Gibel the Arabic name Etna; alea mistranslated (p. 95). 
There are illustrations. 


The Tragedy Kirk Field (Cambridge Univ. Press, 16s.) the 
third and most important volume trilogy devoted examination 
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some the most dramatic moments the life Mary Stewart. 
the author, Major-General Mahon, died before 
this last work was published, that cannot defend conclusions which 
are both novel and extremely controversial. The subject which set 
himself examine and explain the death Darnley and what 
calls the Gunpowder Plot 1567. His book divided into two 

the one destructive and the other constructive. The first part 
opens with very elaborate and painstaking attempt reconstruct the 
the site Kirk Field (now occupied the Old College 
the University) they existed the nineteenth century. aid 
him the task, the author built scale model, which has enabled him 
togive imaginary aerial view the buildings they stood. With 
the help this proceeds demonstrate that the accepted tradition 
ofan assemblage Darnley’s bedroom and the laying gunpowder 
vaults underneath that bedroom was physically impossible. Hence 
that the meeting and the gunpowder must transferred 
tothe more spacious adjacent salle, and therefore that the object the 
explosion was not destroy Darnley but get rid Mary and the 
chief Protestant nobles. Darnley did not perish the explosion, which 
was complete failure, the intended victim had departed, but was 
strangled the garden was escaping from the doomed building. 
His death was not any way connected with the gunpowder plot,” 
which, the contrary, was designed his interest and probably with 
his knowledge and complicity. 

Having thus demolished the traditional versions the tragedy, the 
author proceeds Part marshal the evidence for his own inter- 
pretation. His story very tangled one, and admittedly based 
some extent upon conjecture; exculpates Mary Stewart altogether, 
and has nothing but contempt for those who believe her guilt and 
attribute carnal affection for Bothwell. Although are assured 
the Prefatory Note that General Mahon, “an Irishman and 
Protestant, had bias favour the Queen,” the reader can hardly 
doubt that was influenced chivalrous desire clear Mary the 
blackest charge against her character. Incidentally Bothwell also 
acquitted regards the use gunpowder, though still possible that 
was one the party who met Darnley the garden and put end 
his rather worthless life. But very doubtful whether the 
author’s contentions will accepted. The most valuable part his 
book contained the chapters dealing with the site and its buildings. 
The analysis the evidence subsequently given witnesses also 
useful. But when the author comes examine the religious 
and political conditions the time, and draw his own conclusions 
the complicity those whom regards parties the plot, 
impossible avoid the feeling that has rather wrested the evidence 
tofit his conclusions. 


Miss The Tudors and Stuarts (Bede Histories 
the Sheldon Press, 5s.) contains general survey English 
history from 1485 1714; will useful for the middle and upper 
forms schools, where should provide good alternative some 
the older text-books, for, while facts are clearly and simply stated, 
there also attempt generalisation and interpretation. good 
this the introductory chapter, which, few suggestive 
gives excellent idea the forces which inspired the 

and Reformation movements. 

The transition from Tudor Stuart times well described, and 
Miss Powell’s suggestion that the sixteenth century was pre-eminently 
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age action, while the seventeenth century was age thought 
stimulating, even though one may not altogether agree with Her 
sympathetic treatment the so-called Eleven Years’ Tyranny, and 
particularly the part played Laud it, comes welcome 
antidote the usual Protestant and Parliamentarian point view 
set forth text-books. The account the Commonwealth period 
less satisfactory. sum Cromwell’s foreign policy 
bethan tell only half the story. 294 there misstate. 
ment with regard the Levellers, who are identified with the Diggers, 
body whom they indignantly repudiated and with whom they not 
seem have had any direct connection. 


detailed information collected and tabulated Mr. 
Pryce’s The Diocese Bangor during Three Centuries 
Lewis 6s. 6d.) will prove great value students the ecclesiasti- 
cal history the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
Too often generalisations concerning the condition the established 
church these centuries, and the relations the clergy the Puritan 
movement the seventeenth and the Methodist revival the 
eenth, have been offered without indication the evidence, any, 
upon which they were based. The particular service this volume 
that the evidence exceeds the exposition, which confined 
sober introductory summary its salient characteristics. The lists 
institutions benefices from 1660 1899 are useful, but even more 
valuable are the ordination lists from 1682 1899. These lists show 
clearly both the fluctuations numbers and the academic status and 
provenance the candidates for holy orders, furnishing therefore 
exact evidence from which draw conclusions the social status 
and intellectual equipment the clergy during the several centuries. 
They reflect also the very varying standards regularity the part 
the bishops the exercise their episcopal functions. 

The introduction model careful and cautious statement, 
eschewing the exaggeration which has been the bane many pseudo- 
historical works, both episcopalian and nonconformist. Mr. Pryce 
indicates that until the influence the Methodist revival the later 
half the eighteenth century, the established church had retained 
considerable hold the Welsh people. Further interesting 
notice the close correspondence between the diocese Bangor 1749 
and that York, illustrated the visitation returns archbishop 
Herring, relation the frequency the celebrations the Holy 
Communion and the large numbers communicants. impossible 
particularise the details Mr. Pryce’s survey, which all students 
religion Wales must necessarily have recourse. The present 
writer has observed with interest the absence any records ordina- 
tions during the episcopate Hoadly Bangor; and though the 
argument from silence (or from the impeccability episcopal registrars) 
notoriously uncertain, must admitted that appearances are 
against that prelate. should noted, for the sake accuracy, 
that Hoadley (p. misprint for Benjamin Hoadly, 
and that the period from during which ordinations were 
entered, although covered the episcopate Hoadly from 1716- 
21, embraced also the last years the rule John Evans, and that 
the neglect extended 1723, during the brief episcopate 
successor, Reynolds. Apart from these slight inaccuracies, Mr. Pryce 
has placed students these centuries under great obligation, and 
the diocese Bangor fortunate indeed the person its 
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timely reprint the Memoirs Sarah, Duchess 
borough, with brief introduction Mr. William King (Routledge, 
12s. 6d.), will secure cordial welcome from students the reign 
Anne, for which the duchess’ writings are indispensable authority. 
The present volume includes the Memoirs (which have long been out 
print) together with the Characters her Contemporaries, and the 
Opinions the Duchess. Mr. King’s introduction brief yet ade- 

uate; and for the rest the spirited favourite the Queen allowed 

speak for herself. The publishers are commended for the inclusion 
this volume their Background History series, since they have 
made easily accessible all readers interested the period. 
attractively illustrated and produced, and appears timely season, 
when attention has been attracted the days Anne and Marl- 
borough. 


(Murray, 15s.) what called pen-picture,” rather series 
pen-pictures, the Duke himself, the Duchess, and considerable 
number their contemporaries. They are all drawn the vivid style 
American journalism, and the narrative that accompanies them 
the same style. There are also some battle pictures, notably Sedg- 
moor, Blenheim, and Ramillies, but they are slap-dash and impres- 
sionist the portraits individuals. obvious that there 
market for this sort journalistic presentation biography and 
history, and this means the worst sample its kind. There 
are inevitable blunders, but hardly worth while correct them. 
The book written for the casual reader, and not for the serious student. 
Its essence contained the statement that this almost perfect 
general was traitor, liar, and (p.200). The war the 
Spanish Succession represented duel between Marlborough and 
Louis XIV. and introduced paragraph which may serve 
the general manner the book. 

And marvellous Louis was the greatest man the world, the Sun King. 
gay fellow, with his huge Bourbon nose and his always-smiling eyes, cracked 
the centre the ring. Now and then financial seal failed bounce 
the red-and-white ball properly his snout; occasionally one the diplomatic 
elephants did not wave his trunk advertised but the military performers were 

ect. General after general, duke after duke, had climbed through the ropes 
tussle with Louis. One one they were carried out, their great promise 
gone, their spirit gone, too, while the champion remained unmarked. And now 
another contender appeared, man who had never been known lose his head, 
the coolest challenger Louis had faced. But the betting was all with the French- 
man (p. 174). 

those who like this sort thing, the book may commended 
vivid and its way impressive. Those who don’t like will lose 
nothing very little not reading it. 


siécles, Camille Piccioni (Paris, Boccard, fr.) account the 
permanent under-secretaries, usually two office the same time, 
who not only drafted the dispatches but had often distinct influence 
the course French diplomacy. Piccioni, distinguished 
member the diplomatic service, using documents which are not all 
accessible the public, has written brief biographical sketches their 
careers which historians will find very useful. 

more value serious students than its name suggests. Its author, 
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Mr. Kilpin, Clerk-Assistant the Lower House the South 
African Parliament; and from close with the 
Cape Town has written excellent little sketch the character 
and evolution the Cape legislative body from the days 
Riebeeck and the Council Policy till was merged the Union. 
hundred odd pages provide clear and sound outline with just the right 
amount detail and admirably clear and vivid style. 
appended seventy pages Annexures giving complete lists 
1910 the Cape Commanders and Governors from 1652, the 
Members the Advisory and Legislative Councils from the 
Members the House Assembly from 1854 (including details 
constituencies, years the House, resignations, etc.), and Executive 
Councillors and Ministers under responsible government from 
For these lists historians cannot too grateful. 


ALL students imperial history will welcome the second edition 
Professor Kennedy’s indispensable collection documents 
which appears under the new title Statutes, and 
the Canadian Constitution, 1713-1929 (Toronto, Oxford University 
Press; Redundant material for the period between and 
1840 has been omitted, and much new material added for the period 
after 1867, including full reprint the Reports the 1926 Imperial 
Conference and the 1929 Conference Legislation. The format 
the book has been made more attractive and useful short index has 
been added. 


England and Europe, 1714-1815 (Nelson, Gerred, 
one the Parallel Histories series, intended for secondary schools, 
Nevertheless charming. One would sooner have the letter-press 
without the illustrations than vice which saying great deal. 
very short space Mr. Gerred has told almost all that im- 
portant for know his period—even the derivation the sand- 
wich—with very few omissions. The most regrettable these are 

olds 

eminently fair every class and party, this book contains 
traces historical views now generally discarded. The Tory Party 
was the party the squires and the Church England.” The 
consent the Irish Parliament the Union was obtained, are told, 
factory, the author writes the first factories were steam, 
and not water. Mr. Gerred also will have that even good society 
was boorish the days good Queen Anne.” Although the account 
the Napoleonic wars admirably vivid, contains few misstate- 
ments, due possibly compression, the sentence 178 which 
the Orders Council are summarised, and the statements four pages 
later that Napoleon’s campaign 1814 was one hold the French 
frontiers,” and that the Congress Vienna reassembled there after 
Waterloo. would also have been well have omitted Vermont and 
Maine from the map the (thirteen) American Colonies and 
States. But these are only minor defects 


Diaries Robert Fulke Greville (edited McKno Bladon; 
are contrast those his second cousin, Charles 
was avid collector political news and political 
gossip, whereas Robert concentrated his gaze upon his duties 
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equerry George III. His diaries, printed, consist three distinct 
The first record his earliest period service court 
1781, and the reader will have difficulty realising that England 
was the throes critical and the time disastrous war. The 
gives minute and detailed account (very painful parts) 
the king’s first attack insanity 1788-9, and the divergent 
estimates the attendant physician. One can realise dimly the 
the figures Pitt and Thurlow, pinning their faith 
the confident assurances the Willis family, and the other side the 
Prince Wales, with Fox and Sheridan, basing all their schemes the 
ssimism Dr. Warren. The account the convalescence and re- 
covery comes relief after the previous nightmare. The third part 
narrates the daily details visit Weymouth 1794, and the 
naval historian may glean few crumbs information from the pages. 
But the diary whole little historical value. George 
court its best was not lively, and life during the king’s illness must 
have been harrowing. The most pleasing impression left upon the 
reader’s mind that the equerry, sometimes bored and sometimes 
distracted, never lost his affectionate loyalty his royal 


Last year Mr. Keith Feiling published simultaneously two books 
which illustrate very well the dual function history instrument 
education our universities. One them (reviewed the last 
number History) deals with English foreign policy during twelve 
ofresearch. Itis not altogether easy reading, and the plain man might 
ask what the good it; Professor Trevelyan tells us, has 
got nearer the real truth about the Treaty Dover than anyone has 
ever got before, then the book needs justification the pages 
this journal. His Sketches Nineteenth-Century Biography (Long- 
mans, 78. 6d.), the other hand, which pleasant duty 
review—pleasant for many reasons, and not least because the author 
and lisped our William the Conqueror, 1066 the same classroom 
thirty-five years ago—is work “applied” history. Facts long 
open the eye printed pages are used illustrate and reinforce 
political philosophy. Even university uses history train its 
students accurate and laborious pursuit true facts for their 
own sake; also bids them contemplate the facts for the enrichment 
their general outlook life. 

History, has been said, philosophy teaching examples, and 
“the Tory Party,” says Mr. Feiling, nothing not historically 
minded. Only history can found its philosophical defence.” 
Writing these brief articles for The centenary and other such 
the author never neglects make the biographical oppor- 
tunity point political moral. What morals could drawn from 
such careers those Pitt, Liverpool, Canning, Croker, Southey, 
Wordsworth, Newman, Lytton, Bagehot, and Curzon might perhaps 
but the good preacher always gets something fresh out 
his text because puts something fresh The book collection 
chips from the workshop Tory philosopher 
though originally cut fit the last column the middle page 
The Times, they were well worth resetting frame their 


preface Pierre Jouguet (Paris, Alcan; fr.), valuable 
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account the contribution Greeks towards the making modem 
Egypt. Politis writes clearly, without exaggeration, and without 
sentimentality. His book full statistical and descriptive account 
Hellenic activity Egypt during recent times, prefaced each 
scholarly and interesting historical survey. Each chapter has 
own bibliography; various aspects Egyptian economic life 
described, and particular attention given conditions with which 
western readers are likely unfamiliar. The first volume 
historical introduction reaching back the first coming 
influences Egypt, and includes good account the use made 
Mehemet Ali Greeks the military and economic spheres, 
Politis brings out the important point that Mehemet Ali was not 
unfriendly the Greek cause the outbreak the War Indepen. 
that they might fight with Ali Pasha against the Sultan; took 
steps curtail the activities the Philike Hetereia Egypt, 
prevent the return Greek volunteers their country. after 


had accepted the Sultan’s invitation assist the suppression 


the rebels, continued protect the Greeks Egypt. 

The first chapter Politis’ second volume general survey 
the pioneer work done Greek traders, particularly the 
Sudan. Politis also gives interesting details about the part played 
Greeks the later stages the construction the Suez canal and 
works irrigation. The later chapters this second volume 
contain detailed survey—including, for example, the description 
up-to-date poultry farm under Greek management—of present-day 
financial, industrial, and commercial enterprises under Greek manage- 
ment and developed Greek enterprise. The chapters the cotton 


industry are greatest general the section dealing with the 
contribution the Greeks art and letters Egypt rests less 


short text-book entitled The Austinian Theories Law 
and Sovereignty, Dr. Eastwood and Mr. Keeton 
(Methuen, 3s. 6d.), revised form the authors’ Brief Introduction 
Austin’s Theory Positive Law and Sovereignty (1916), and provides 
brief analysis and exposition Austin’s main contentions and some 
discussion modern criticism his position. The new feature the 
book historical sketch the doctrine sovereignty Chapter iii. 
Unfortunately the authors have not allowed themselves enough 
with the necessary result over-compression resulting 
apparent irrelevance. The book should prove useful beginners 
jurisprudence, but would not less but more likely accomplish 
the authors’ aim sending students Austin himself were 
expanded about twice its present 


tial Tariffs and Imperial Free Trade (Minneapolis: University 
Minnesota Press), now published with rather heavy-footed bio- 
graphical introduction, interesting account, distinguished 
American student British colonial history, the negotiations 
between the Australian and New Zealand colonies the one hand and 
the British government the other, leading the passing the 
Australian Colonies Customs Act 1873. The movement interesting 
both breach the policy uniform free trade favoured Great 


misprint occurs the reference Holman’s Brutus Fulmen. 
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Britain and step the direction colonial autonomy and the 
further abandonment imperial Especially interest- 
the modern constitutional student are the proposals Gavan 
Duffy, Victoria, including one colonial neutrality time war, 
and the precocious attitude adopted New Zealand demanding 
independent treaty-making power. the imperial side there are 
uoted characteristic words Earl Grey, ever the doctrinaire die-hard, 
and the usual inconclusive mental involutions Gladstone. Mr. 
Allin had ungrateful ground cover, but did efficiently; though 
was unable irrigate some the more arid tracts colonial debate, 
his study the whole well-proportioned, and written with 
admirable lucidity. But true that 1873 seat the Upper 
House had long been regarded fitting reward colonial service 
—or that the debates the Lords colonial subjects displayed any 


Dunn’s Froude and Carlyle, study the 
controversy (Longmans, 15s.), continues the spirited 
defence Froude friend, literary executor, editor and biographer 
which was begun Herbert Paul quarter century ago. The 
relations Carlyle his wife and the attacks Froude Charles 
Eliot Morton, Sir James Crichton-Browne, David Wilson, Mary and 
Alexander Carlyle not specially concern the readers 
but chapter xii, entitled The Methods Froude’s Enemies,” takes 
for moment into wider field and denounces the critics, whom 
Freeman was the worst offender, for turning molehills into mountains. 
Mr. Dunn whole-hearted and well-armed champion. look 
forward the “study Chamberlin’s attack upon 
Froude’s historical works which, Providence permits,” proposes 
undertake. 


Jean Martet’s study Clemenceau (Longmans, 
will hear every page the rustle documents alleged state- 
shaking importance their way the safety the flames speci- 
reserved for later publication. Actually the historian hungry 
for new facts will find little here save few crumbs the Commune 
and few, more suspicious flavour, the wearisome 
controversy. Yet Martet’s quite Boswellian attempt 
unstintingly and with every circumstance authenticity 
the table-talk his last years does issue the creation 
portrait the round and very much alive. is, perhaps, less 
portrait Clemenceau the has-been politician than Clemenceau 
the would-be polymath, philosopher, historian, art-critic, 
even dramatist and novelist. hether such portrait, plus many 
memorable epigrams and cynicisms, not very evenly translated, 
worth 25s. and day’s reading, must left the reader’s estimate 
real importance history and his appreciation 
but very Gallic angle vision. 


have received the following works dealing with post-war 
Information the Reparation Settlement, Wheeler- 
Bennett and Latimer, with foreword Sir Charles Addis (Allen 
and Unwin, clear, concise, and comprehensive description 
the Hague Agreements 1929 and 1930, together with the. text 
relevant documents. should great use the general 
interested the question reparations. The Mandates System, 
Bentwich (Longmans, 15s.), the work the Attorney-General 
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Palestine, who one the few international lawyers 
for the actual working mandate. Situation 
Macédoniens Yougoslavie, Strupp (Paris, Les Presses 
sitaires France, fr.), analyses the treaty St. Germain, 
the light present political conditions. Guerre Totale 
Mutilée, Lémery (Paris, Alcan, fr.), and Paix 
works members the commission foreign affairs 
surveying problems European politics. Gorovtseff, Les 
tions (Alcan, fr.), studies revolution Russia with special 
the events 1905 and 1917. Newest 
(Longmans, aims brief but readable account 
the politics the chief European countries the present 
Somerville’s Britain’s Economic (Harding and More, 
examines modern economic questions from the standpoint 
moralist. Japan under Taisho Tenno, 1912-1926, Young 
and Unwin, 12s. 6d.), formerly editor the Japan Chronicle, 

ment Japanese power and the expansion Japanese political 
economic activities recent times; and Captain 
The Changing Fabric Japan (Constable, 16s.) vivid 
the changes brought about Japan the world war 
great earthquake 1923, with allusions the possible 
developments the political, social, religious, and economic 


welcome the appearance The Year’s Work Modern 
guage Studies, edited for the Modern Humanities Research 
Professor Entwistle (Milford, 6s. 6d.). The 
aim providing concise and discriminating summary the 
results and tendencies research, and can continued 
should prove great use. Like all such works, however, 
need considerable financial support, and those who are interested 
should see that kept alive. Professor Clapham’s important book 
Economic History Modern Britain (Cambridge Univ. Press, 
first edition reviewed History, April 1928), proves its success 
appearance new edition. changes the ground plan 
work have been made; but slips and errors have been rectified, 
some opinions have been revised the light criticism and 
research the last four years. Readers interested either 
famous royal manor East Greenwich the development 
domestic architecture will glad know that Professor 
Callender’s account The Queen’s House, illustrated eight plates, 
has been reprinted from the Annual Report the Society for Nautical 
Research, and costs only 1s. (The Society, The R.N. College, 
wich). have also received Love among the Greeks 
Romans, Fairclough (Harrap, 5s.), pleasant little book 
may heartily commended Trotabas’ Constitution 
ment France (Paris, Colin, fr. 50), concise and 
sketch how modern France governed; Analytical Survey 
Modern European History, 1500-1815, Prof. Jones (New 
York, the Macmillan Co., scheme study with reading lists; 
Marriott’s How Live (The World’s Manuals, 
2s. 6d.), elementary introduction economics; and The 


formulate principles for the help those engaged that 
task. 
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